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THE WEEK. 


——_+ -— 


WEDNESDAY was the seventy- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: fifth birthday of the Queen, and 
AT HOME. all her subjects, without regard 
to political parties, will unite in 
wishing her many happy returns of the anniversary. 
It is, perhaps, the fact that the birthday is to be 
officially celebrated in London next Saturday, and 
that consequently the appearance of the birthday 
list of honours is deferred till then, that has led to 
one of the idlest canards ever launched by the press. 
Some imaginative reporter professes to know the 
details of the last interview between the Queen and 
the Prime Minister. According to his story, the 
meeting was anything but a peaceable one, and it 
resulted in the tearing up by Mr. Gladstone of the 
list of honours he had prepared for submission to 
Her Majesty. It is difficult to speak with patience 
of the persons who are responsible for the foisting of 
mendacious rubbish of this description upon the 
public. It is to be noted that another news-agency 
gave a different version of the same interview, 
according to which the Queen intimated to Mr. 
Gladstone that she meant to dissolve Parliament 
immediately after the first rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill by the House of Lords. 





Ir would be well if the journalists who spread 
stories of this description by telegraph all over the 
land, would explain to us how they come by such 
precious bits of information. Interviews upon 
questions of high policy between the Sovereign and 
her chief Minister are, in the nature of things, just 
as sacredly confidential as the conferences of the 
confessional itself. Neither the Queen nor her 
Minister would dream of making a casual revelation 
of anything that had passed. Do the managers of 
the news-agencies really wish us to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone, or Her Majesty, has imparted the in- 
formation which they withhold from those nearest to 
them, to some Fleet Street reporter? Or is it that 
they wish to convey the idea that they have dis- 
covered a new “boy Jones,” who, by ingenious 
eavesdropping, has managed to learn the secrets of 
the Audience Room? They can hardly be so 
foolish as to suppose that the public will accept 
either theory, and yet unless one or other of these 
theories be correct, the stories about the Queen's 
conversations with her Minister must be dismissed 
as the idlest and most worthless of inventions. 





Tue short Whitsuntide recess, though it has 
brought about a lull in Parliamentary warfare, has 





not been without its incidents of political import- 
ance. Last Sunday a great demonstration of the 
working classes of London, convened by the Irish 
National League of Great Britain, was held in Hyde 
Park. Opinions differ as to the numbers present at 
the meeting, the estimates varying - from fifty 
thousand to a quarter of a million. But whatever 
the actual number may have been, it is agreed by 
the best authorities that the demonstration was 
certainly one of the largest ever held in the 
Park. Perhaps the most notable testimony to 
its character was that borne by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in a letter to the Times. Lord Randolph, 
it appears, came in contact with the procession 
whilst it was passing through St. James’s Street. 
He was generally recognised, but, except on the part 
of one silly boy, not the slightest attempt was made 
to molest or annoy him. On the contrary, when he 
wished to cross the road to enter the Carlton Club, 
the processionists voluntarily opened their ranks in 
order to allow him to do so. “The good spirits and 
the good humour,” wrote Lord Randolph, “of those 
taking part in the demonstration were remarkable. 
I do not mean that there was not evidence of 
seriousness of purpose, but certainly, putting aside 
any opinion on the objects of the demonstration, it 
was creditable to such an extraordinary metropolis 
as London is.” Much may be forgiven to Lord 
Randolph Churchill in consideration of the frankness 
and honesty of this opinion. 


THE leading Liberal speaker of the week has 
been Mr. Bryce, who addressed a meeting of his 
constituents in Aberdeen on Tuesday. Mr. Bryce’s 
speech has given little pleasure to his opponents, but 
it was, nevertheless, a very straightforward and 
statesmanlike utterance. Its chief feature was the 
clearness with which the speaker made it manifest 
that Ministers are as full of courage and resolution 
in face of their great task as they ever were, and 
that they mean to persevere to the end, not only 
with the object of carrying the Home Rule Bill, but 
in order to proceed with the other measures for 
Great Britain and Wales that are to follow in its 
wake. Mr. Bryce, of course, admits that no amount 
of energy and determination on the part of the 
Government would suffice to bring about the success 
of their policy if they were not backed up by an 
equally loyal and determined party. Happily, he 
could point to the whole course of the proceedings 
in the House of Commons this session as proof of the 
fact that the party is just as resolute as the Govern- 
-ment. In the meantime, it is interesting to observe 
that angry recriminations are passing in the Tory 
ranks between those members of the Opposition who 
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have not been present at all the divisions on the 
Home Rule Bill and the people who think that in 
absenting themselves they have failed in their duty 
to their party. 





LorpD SALISBURY’S speech at Belfast on Wednes- 
day was one of his characteristic utterances—rather 
coarsely vituperative in character, but strangely 
lacking in that breadth of view which might be 
hoped for from the leader of a party. We do not 
suppose that it will give much satisfaction to his 
followers. Briefly stated, the burden of the speech 
was that the House of Lords would throw out the 
Bill, and that in doing so it would give effect to the 
feeling of the people of England and Ulster. Sup. 
ported by Great Britain and Ulster, the Peers 
would not be afraid to defy Mr. Gladstone and the 
House of Commons. All this means that the Tory 
leaders are discounting their prospects in order to 
gain a present advantage. They have no more 
warrant for their assertions that Great Britain has 
turned against Home Rule now than they had at 
the General Election. But having no solid ground 
to go upon, they are building on their hopes and 
wishes, and on this slender foundation are preparing 
to risk a great Constitutional struggle between the 
two Houses of Parliament. We fear that Lord 
Salisbury’s visit to Ulster has not done much to 
encourage his friends there. 


LorD ROBERTS’ speech at the dinner given to him 
on Wednesday by the London Chamber of Commerce 
is one of those reminders of the greatness of our 
Empire which serve their purpose far more 
effectively than any opening of an Imperial Institute 
or vague eulogy of Imperial Federation. He 
sketched graphically the progress made by India 
during the forty-one years of his service there— 
the fivefold multiplication of its aggregate trade 
with other countries, the vast extension—we may 
almost say the creation—of its internal communi- 
cations, the complete acceptance of British rule by 
its native princes, the rise of the standard of comfort 
among the mass of the population. But there are 
two great dangers—our great rival in the East is 
constantly approaching, and this complicates to an 
extreme degree the system of defence; and the 
rupee is steadily falling in a way that affects the 
pay, the contentment, and the efficiency of every man 
in Government employment. 


WE ourselves apprehend that the dangers in 
India are not military so much as economic and 
social. The fall of the rupee will be cured some day 
by natural causes, and we shall eventually reach 
some satisfactory modus vivendi with our Russian 
neighbours. But when the native ceases to hoard, 
and takes toinvesting his capital; when his standard 
of comfort rises still further, and the native press 
really reaches the masses, will they, too, fall a prey 
to the Age of Discontent? If so, we shall have 
political problems before us against which a trained 
bureaucracy will not prove much of a protection. 
That is the real justification for meeting, so far as we 
can, the demands for a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment that are put forward in the name of the 
educated natives, who owe their existence to our 
rule. 





THE prolonged Hull struggle has ended in a com- 
promise which does credit to the good sense of both 
parties, and yet which is a rather painful reminder 
of all that might have been saved had the same 
good sense and good temper been shown at the out- 
set. “It is a pity that we should ever have had this 
disagreement,” said Mr. C. H. Wilson, addressing the 
men in the docks on Tuesday, and to most outsiders 
it will seem that this is about the one definité 
comment which the struggle inspires. 





side has gained much directly, except a very 
severe lesson which, it may be hoped, will have a 
peace-preserving effect in the future. If we are to 
balance the points taken and lost, however, it must 
be said that the men on the whole have taken most, 
They have successfully fought down the attempt to 
give free labourers a preferential position in the 
docks over union men, and in so far they have 
vindicated their position. They may have done 
more, for if the Shipping Federation had been using 
the Free Labour Exchange as an insidious method of 
attack on the men’s right of combination, then the 
stand of the Hull dockers has had the effect of 
checking a mischievous policy which the Federation 
ought to know the public opinion of this country 
would strongly condemn. The Hull employers, 
however, deny that such an attack was any part of 
their intention ; in which case the cusus belli would 
be reduced to two points, one of which—the refusal 
of the dockers to work with non-union men—has 
been yielded by the men to the employers, and the 
other—the giving of a preference to free labourers— 
has been yielded by the employers tothe men. It has 
taken six weeks of bitter fighting, during which terri- 
ble suffering has been inflicted on the poor, a great 
deal of property destroyed, and the trade of Hull 
seriously injured, to arrive at a result which, with 
temperate and sensible negotiation, and, we will add, 
with proper organisation on both sides, ought to have 
been accomplished in as many hours. We say with 
proper organisation, for, in some respects, we regard 
this as one of that class of strikes which are more or 
less common in the early history of trade unions. 
The Hull Dockers’ Union is a young body. Had it 
been more highly organised we believe the strike 
would not have occurred ; it would not have been so 
rashly precipitated from either side. 


LET us, however, do Messrs. Wilson the justice of 
pointing out that they are now displaying the most 
creditable zeal in proving that nothing shall be 
wanting on their part to remove the traces of this 
unfortunate quarrel. The bona fides of the Messrs. 
Wilson have been impugned by some of the rasher 
spirits amongst the men, but it would take a very 
cynical person to doubt the sincerity of the little 
speech which was made by the head of the firm to 
the men on Tuesday, and which seems to us to 
illustrate the situation at the docks better than any- 
thing we have read. The men, on the other hand, 
seem to be getting back to work with a will, and 
proving by their superior skill and mettle that the 
importation of free labourers is a bad speculation 
in every sense. 


On Whit Monday, in opening a village institute 
at Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone delivered one of 
those interesting “bye” speeches in which he 
now and then makes little unconscious revela- 
tions of his personality. This time it was a 
glimpse of what is, after all, the largest side 
of him—his genuine sympathy with democracy. 
With rare tact and grace he paid his tribute to the 
working man, for whose emancipation he has done 
so much, and he spoke of the future, when the eman- 
cipation of the masses of the people would be carried 
still further, and when there would be a closer 
mingling of all classes, with a faith which a 
youthful enthusiast could not rival. Indeed, the 
younger men might drink in faith from this 
unquenchable spirit, this war-worn leader with 
whom, though in the evening of his days, it seems 
ever to be “glad, confident morning.” One of 
the most interesting passages in his speech 
was his reference to the Labour Members in 
Parliament. He drew an inference in support 
of his high opinion of the good sense of British 
working men from the character of the men 
they sent to speak in their name in the House of 


Neither | Commons. Few who have had contact with these 
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Labour Members will have any difficulty in 
agreeing with him. Take them as a whole, and 
from Mr. Burt to Mr. John Burns it may fairly 
be said that there is no more creditable body 
of Members in the House. They might easily, 
as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, had they been of a 
less genuine fibre, have found themselves in an in- 
vidious position in that Assembly. Butif it is an 
assembly of gentlemen, they have proved that they 
are worthy in every sense to be included amongst 
its Members, and they have been welcomed by it 
accordingly. They have maintained their self- 
respect, and have efficiently championed their cause ; 
and it is a tribute both to the House of Commons 
and to them that they have been so readily assimi- 
lated to its traditions. 


WE suppose that we may regard the practical 
joke of which Mr. Labouchere has been the victim as 
another proof of the extraordinary ill-temper of the 
Opposition. At any rate, it is difficult to conceive 
that a man who was not actuated by very strong 
motives could have put himself to the trouble and 
risk of the elaborate conspiracy which has been 
carried out at the cost of the Member for North- 
ampton. A man whohas repeatedly written abusive 
anonymous letters to Mr. Labouchere—many of them 
being on the paper of the East India United 
Service Club—has now, in order to annoy him, 
not only ordered vast quantities of goods in his 
name, but has made _ provision both for his 
funeral and cremation, engaged cabins for him 
to India and the United States, ordered liberal 
presents in his name for various members of the 
Government, and issued invitations to parties at his 
houses both in town and country. There is very 
little “fun,” and a great deal of criminal malice, in 
the conduct of a person who concocts a joke of this 
description. The Committee of the East India 
United Service Club will do well for their own 
credit to take steps to discover whether the fraudu- 
lent impostor is really one of their members, or has 
merely stolen the paper on which some of his letters 
have been written. It ought not to be difficult to 
discover the man’s identity, and his detection should 
certainly be followed by his immediate appearance 
before a police-magistrate. 


A VERY valuable report has just been issued by 
a Committee of the Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury on the subject of intemperance. The 
Committee do not adopt any one of the measures 
now before the public, but strongly recommend a 
series of reforms embodying what is best in those 
measures. Sunday closing, except for travellers, 
earlier closing on week-days, a great reduction in the 
numbers of licensed houses, local option, and the 
closing of public-houses on the days of parliamentary 
elections, are among the reforms urged by the Com- 
mittee, whose report affords fresh evidence of the 
direction in which public opinion is moving on this 
great question. 


WHITSUNTIDE is a period of Con- 
gresses of all kinds, on the Continent 
as with us. Philologists, or rather 
scholars, have been in session at Vienna; Socialists 
have met at Palermo—where extensive precautions 
were taken against disturbance, Italian Socialism 
being of a militant type and Palermo full of social 
explosives—and also at Toulouse; Christian Socialists 
at Rheims; Italian Co-operators at Sampierdarena. 
But the most interesting has undoubtedly been the 
International Miners’ Congress at Brussels. Its pro- 
ceedings belong in essence to home politics, and are 
therefore treated of above. But the Belgian Govern- 
ment provided the most exciting of subjects of debate 
by decreeing the expulsion of two of the French 
delegates, MM. Basly and Lamendin, who recently 
took a prominent part in opposing the importation 
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of Belgian miners during a strike in the Pas de Calais 
—whereon there ensued maltreatment of the foreign 
blacklegs and an exchange of correspondence between 
the French and Belgian Governments. 


HEREUPON, of course, the French delegates 
threatened to retire in a body, and there was some 
talk of a general migration to Valenciennes. Happily, 
through the action chiefly of the English delegates, 
a step was avoided which would have more than 
satisfied the Belgian Government. Their action, of 
course, had ample technical and some moral justifi- 
cation ; but, in view of the recent concession to the 
agitation of the Labour party, it hardly seems to 
have been politic. Possibly it is M. Beernaert’s way 
of repudiating the charge that the Chamber and the 
Ministry had yielded to terrorism in accepting Uni- 
versal Suffrage tempered only by the plural vote. 
But it has only revived the memory of that charge, 
and given the Congress an advertisement which is 
invaluable in a land where the proportion of illiteracy 
is so high as in Belgium. 


In spite of this interruption, the Congress has 
committed itself to two important measures. After 
a capital debate, and in spite of the spirited opposi- 
tion of the Northumberland delegates, it has adopted 
the principle of the Legal Eight Hours Day by a 
majority in the proportion of nine to two—that is, 
counting not the actual votes of the individual 
delegates, but the numbers they are assumed to 
represent. And on the motion of a Scotch delegate, 
Mr. Weir, it has decided that the advent of this 
reform shall be hastened if necessary by a general 
strike, to take place even in countries where it may 
have already been introduced. So that the coal 
miners of England, for instance, even after the Eight 
Hours Day has been secured to them by law, are to 
stop production for an indefinite period in order to 
influence the legislatures of Belgium, or Austria, or 
British Columbia, to follow the example of the 
Imperial Parliament. This is international solidarity 
indeed. But does even the Scotch Labour party— 
which is, we believe, very earnest, very bitter, very 
determined, and extremely small—really believe 
that the menace can: be carried out? From Con- 
tinental Labour parties we expect this kind of futile 
demonstration, just as we expect red flags and rant 
about the proletariat. But English and Scotch 
workmen, with their long experience of Trades 
Unionism and its practical difficulties, ought to know 
better. And it must be said that the majority of 
their delegates did. Indeed, the old contrast between 
Continental revolutionism and English common-sense 
methods of procedure has seldom been more marked 
than it was by the speeches of M. Calvignac on the 
one hand, and Mr. Burt, Mr. Abraham, and the 
Northumberland delegates on the other. 


M. Dupuy, who is the least known, and in a 
political sense the most juvenile, of Prime Ministers, 
delivered a speech at Toulouse on Sunday evening 
which exhibited some of the most familiar charac- 
teristics of youth. He displayed abundant confidence 
in the future of his Ministry, justifying his pre- 
dictions by its success hitherto; made some curious 
allusions to his elders—we cannot call them his 
betters, unless we include the Pope—as when he 
announced that the present Cabinet would “ preside 
over” the elections, but not “ conduct ” them, because 
“conduct” means ‘‘ manipulate”; which is clearly a 
reference to the Censtans Ministry whose advent 
was recently predicted by the Paris press. The 
recent converts to Republicanism he treated with a 
good-humoured contempt which will hardly reconcile 
them to their subniission to the bidding of the Pope. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Finally, he did some service in formulating an 
electoral programme; though, unfortunately, it is 
not specific enough to supply that need which is 
among the chief causes at present of Ministerial 
instability in France, now that the old distinction 
of Monarchists and Republicans is passing away, 
and that no important section of the latter has 
given a detailed account of its ends and means. 


M. Durvy proposes to deal with labour questions 
by “moderating the rigour of economic laws by a 
coefficient of humanity "—a good phrase, at any rate, 
though we are not sure exactly to what science the 
metaphor belongs—more reforms in the incidence of 
taxation, and a law regulating association both for 
civil and for religious purposes, which it is expected 
will be more favourable to the latter than the Bill 
on the same subject already before the Senate. But 
one would like to have a more definite statement of 
the mode in which these ends are to be reached. 


THE Whitsuntide holidays have produced a slight 
lull in the electoral storm in Germany. The mani- 
festo of the Catholic Centre, however, has at length 
appeared, and contains an emphatic condemnation 
both of the military scheme of the Government and 
the Huene compromise, whose sponsor, the late leader 
of the party, is now to retire into private life. No 
less emphasis is laid on the necessity of maintaining 
the Constitution, and on the demand for the repeal 
of the legislation that now bars the re-establishment 
of the Jesuits as an Order in Germany. There is, 
moreover, an emphatic condemnation both of 
Liberalism and of Socialism. The delay in the 
manifesto increased the predictions of a division in 
the party; and there has been a good deal of 
secession going on in Silesia (where some of the 
late leaders have territorial influence), parts of 
Poland, and the Rhine Provinces. In the latter, 
the split has taken place between the aristocratic 
and popular sections of the party, the former, led by 
Baron von Schorlemer-Alst, supporting the Army 
Bills. On the other hand, the feeling against them in 
Bavaria seems to be growing more intense. 


MoREOVER, the Liberal Popular Party (Herr 
Richter’s section) is displaying extraordinary activity 
and confidence ; the Secessionist Liberals a good deal 
less. The latter, like the Secessionist Catholics, seem 
to be an upper-middle-class party, with no great 
hold on the mass of the electorate, and Herr Richter 
maintains they will only carry 17 of the 66 seats 
held by Liberals in the last Reichstag. A _ notable 
feature of the campaign is the number of peasant pro- 
prietors who are among Herr Richter’s selected candi- 
dates. The rank and file of the Polish party seem 
inclined to desert their leaders and join the Oppo- 
sition—a loss of a dozen seats to the Govern- 
ment. But the most active of all are the Social 
Democrats. They propose to try their strength in 
nearly half the constituencies in order to take a 
census of their adherents; and they are specially 
contident, it would seem, of success in Saxony. The 
Government Military Bureau continues its advocacy 
of the Bills, chiefly by communicated articles in local 
papers ; the associationsof veterans are being utilised 
for the same purpose, and though the Emperor, as 
was reported, is not to issue a manifesto, his speech 
last week at Girlitz being considered sufficient, his 
suspension for this year of the usual exercises of the 
Landwehr will,no doubt,bea good deal more effective 
as a plea for the scheme. 


THE Ministerial crisis in Italy has come at last, 
but in an unexpected way and at an inconvenient 
time. Signor Bonacci, the late Minister of Justice, 


was unpopular, partly because he was in charge of a 
Bill introducing Civil marriage—against which a 
violent agitation is now being prepared—partly for 





personal reasons. Consequently, it was privately 
arranged that his estimates should be passed only by 
a narrow majority, and that he should take the hint 
and resign. Unfortunately, the result was a minority 
for Ministers; and the Premier, whose difficulties 
both with his colleagues and his reforms have long 
been obvious, seized the occasion to seek release 
from his task. However, the King declined to 
release him, and Signor Zanardelli equally de- 
clined to take his place. Consequently, a reorganised 
Ministry appears, with two fresh Ministers, both 
Senators, in order to reduce the opposition of the 
latter body to the Pensions Bill now before it. But 
this Ministry of All the Talents has done nothing at 
all during the twelvemonth of its existence. It has 
always been just going to begin, but it has not begun 
yet. Now fresh difficulties are in store for it. 
Signor Imbriani, the Radical and Irredentist, has 
headed the poll at a bye-election at Sora, in Cam- 
pania, thanks to the solid vote of his fellow-towns- 
men at the birthplace of Marius and Cicero. There 
will be a second ballot, as a few votes were given for 
other candidates and an absolute majority was not 
attained : but the pressure exercised by the Govern- 
ment in favour of his opponent has surpassed 
anything even in the last general election. 





AFTER all, the unveiling of the Honved monument 
in Buda Pesth passed off without disturbance. The 
Chambers have adjourned till September after the 
introduction of the Government Bill on religious 
toleration, which permits change of religion at 
pleasure and even the establishment of new sects, 
provided their doctrine and ritual contains nothing 
contrary to Hungarian law. The Bill is certain to 
encounter violent opposition in the Upper House and 
the country, and certain also to pass in the end. 
In Austria, however, the outlook is more threatening. 
The impending election in Bohemia will probably 
result only in a fresh triumph for the Extreme 
Nationalists. The agitation for universal suffrage is 
increasing in volume, and that will probably mean 
the development of fresh Particularist tendencies in 
unexpected places—in Vienna, and some of the 
manufacturing towns, for instance. The Austro- 
Hungarian Delegations are in session this week. 





Mr. GOSCHEN’S two addresses on 
LITERATURE, the “Cultivation and Use of the 
SCIENCE, etc. Imagination” (Edward Arnold) were 
delivered, one in Liverpool so long 
ago as 1877, the other in his capacity of Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University fourteen years later. Both 
together constitute an eloquent and most effective 
plea for the ideal as contrasted with the purely 
practical in education—an appeal which comes with 
special force from an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is also a member of the most practical of pro- 
fessions. It is true that certain ingenious but futile 
proposals for the diminution of the liquor traffic, 
and still more ingenious and more futile safeguards 
attributed to the author, in conjunction with Mr. 
Balfour, for the protection of English credit in the 
last Irish Land Purchase Act, suggest that Mr. 
Goschen’s own imagination has not always realised 
the social environment with that accuracy 
which he demands of the trained imaginations 
of future generations. Still, the book is full of ex- 
cellent advice attractively put and emphasised by 
illustration, and, in one case, by an interesting little 
bit of family history. Mr. Goschen wants the 
imagination stimulated and trained from the nursery 
upwards, and applied, not in the main to fiction— 
which is often, as he says, not imaginative at all— 
but to history, to science, to politics, and, above all, 
to political economy. The latter is not usually con- 
sidered to lie within the province of imagination, 
but Mr. Goschen’s point is that no great economic 
treatise is ever obsolete if read in relation to the 
conditions under which it was produced ; and these 
only the historic imagination can restore. 
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HERR ANTON VON SCHMERLING had 
OBITUARY. twice been a Prime Minister—once in 
the Assembly of Frankfort, which 
was charged with the task of achieving the unity of 
Germany in 1848, and again in his native country in 
1861. In the former case his dtties conflicted with 
his allegiance to Austria, and he resigned; in the 
latter his views in favour of centralisation brought 
him into collision with Hungarian aspirations, and 
caused his retirement. He was long the President 
of the Austrian Supreme Court, and latterly 
leader of the German Liberals in the Upper House, 
and a decided exponent of their centralist, or 
“unionist” tendency. General Floresco had been 
Premier of Roumania. Professor Jakob Moleschott, 
by birth a Dutchman, was known some forty years 
ago as among the vanguard of scientific materialists. 
His book on the “Circle of Life” caused him to 
receive a warning from the Senates of the University 
of Heidelberg, whence he withdrew to Ziirich, and 
later on to Turin and Rome. He was a naturalised 
Italian and Senator. In science he was known as 
one of the foremost of physiologists and an ardent 
opponent of Liebig. Of late years, like most think- 
ing materialists, he had altered his creed into a kind 
of idealism. Professor Marcus Beck, F.R.C.S., was 
Professor of Surgery at University College, London, 
and eminent both as a teacher and writer. Sir 
W. H. White had held various high financial posts 
at home and abroad in connection with the War 
Office. The Rev. C. P. Chretien, a Fellow of Oriel in 
the day of its greatest renown and long one of its 
tutors, was one of the many resident Fellows and 
tutors who have left hardly any enduring monu- 
ment of their undoubted.talents. Mr. T. S. Egan 
was a well-known Cambridge coxswain in the early 
days of the University Boat Race. Mr. E. A. Cowper 
was an able engineer to whom we owe various in- 
ventions—notably that of fog signals. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY OUTLOOK. 





‘T)ARLIAMENT enters on Monday upon the most 

important, as well as the final, stage of its 
year’s labours. .The Whitsuntide holiday always 
furnishes a golden opportunity for taking stock of 
the legislative position, and this year that oppor- 
tunity has been seized with avidity both by the 
speakers and the writers of the Opposition. If we 
are to believe Lord Salisbury and his followers, the 
Government have nothing but failures to look back 
upon, and only delusive hopes to cheer them for the 
future. Many weeks have been occupied in getting 
the Home Rule Bill into Committee, and after more 
than two weeks of debate only the first two clauses 
of the Bill have been passed. Nothing is easier 
in these circumstances than to make a calculation 
which will prove to the satisfaction of every 
opponent of the measure that, if the House sits 
from now until October, it will be unable to do any- 
thing more than to pass this one Bill and send it up 
to the House of Lords, where its fate is already 
sealed. Such is the prospect in Parliament, according 
to the Tory leaders. Meanwhile, in the country, if 
we are to believe Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr, 
Chamberlain, there has been a great and memorable 
revulsion of feeling. The electors who last July 
voted for Home Rule candidates have found out 
their mistake. They are burning for another 
General Election in order that they may undo the 
mischief they have done. Give them the chance of 
going to the ballot-box again, and they will sweep 
the Government away, return a Tory majority to the 
new Parliament, and re-establish the Balfourian 
method of administration in Ireland. Inspired by 
this prospect, the Opposition profess to be in 





extremely good spirits. They may not have killed 
the snake, but it is already “ scotched,” and conse- 
quently as good as dead. 

We have endeavoured to set forth as precisely 
as possible what we conceive to be the attitude of 
the more sanguine opponents of Home Rule at the 
present moment. We shall not pause to dwell upon 
some curious phenomena visible in their ranks just 
now, which appear to suggest that their confidence 
is not quite so great as they wish us to believe. We 
shall not, for instance, touch upon the extraordinary 
bitterness and ill-temper which they are mani- 
festing, and which hitherto, at all events, has been 
invariably recognised as the characteristic of a 
party that knows that it is beaten. Nor need we 
stop to comment upon the unexampled violence of 
speech in which they are indulging—a violence hardly 
to be expected from men who believe that they are 
on the road to victory. It is better to take the 
situation as they profess that it is, and to see to 
what it must inevitably lead us. And in order to do 
this we shall not indulge in any calculations as to 
an improved rate of progress with the Bill in the 
future. We shall assume that as things have been 
hitherto in Committee, so they will be in the future ; 
that the Opposition will fight doggedly in its full 
strength all through the summer, that nothing will 
be done to curb obstruction, and that consequently 
it will be October before the Bill reaches its final 
stage in the House of Commons. It is a large con- 
cession; but we shall, for the purpose of our argument, 
make it. Now let us see how the Bill really stands. 
In the first place, after seven years of hot debate, we 
have a House of Commons, elected at the time 
chosen, not by us, but by our opponents, which 
contains a substantial majority in favour of Home 
Rule. Nor is this all. Immediately after the 
General Election, and down to the meeting of 
Parliament, our opponents had one unfailing consola- 
tion. It was not that public feeling in the country 
had changed, for they were not yet driven to clutch 
at that last imaginary straw. It was that the Home 
Rule majority in the House of Commons was not, 
after all, a majority in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule; and that when the scheme was 
produced the Liberal Party would of necessity be 
split into fragments. It was impossible, so the Tories 
argued, that the Prime Minister could at the same 
time satisfy the bulk of the English and Scotch 
Members and the representatives of Ireland. Nay, 
it would be hopeless for him to attempt to please 
both the Parnellites and the Nationalists. The 
moment the Bill was produced the fictitious majority 
must of necessity disappear. This was the confident 
calculation of Lord Salisbury and his friends up to 
the end of January. When in the first week of the 
present year Tue Speaker gave a forecast of the 
measure, as to the complete accuracy of which all 
men are now agreed, the 7imes and its satellites in 
the Press positively chortled in their joy. If this 
were to be the Bill, then, indeed, Home Rule was 
dead already. Well, this was the Bill, and, strange 
to say, instead of its introduction being followed by 
an instantaneous revolt of all sections of the Minis- 
terialists, the first reading was carried by the full 
Government majority. The Irish Members forgot 
their domestic quarrels and voted loyally together in 
favour of it, whilst not a dissentient vote was given 
by the Liberal Members for England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Alarmed by this fact, the opponents of 
Home Rule fell back in a panic upon their last line 
of defence. They raised the cry of religious in- 
tolerance, and began to beat the big drum through- 
out the country in hope of arousing the anti-popery 
sentiment among the electors. They went to Bel- 
fast and unblushingly preached sedition. They 
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squandered their money in organising “ demonstra- 
tions’ intended to prove that the cause of the 
Irish landlords was the cause of liberty and 
justice. In spite of it all, the Bill went to a second 
reading, and again was carried by the full Minis- 
terial majority. But the Committee stage remained ; 
and the last hopes of the Tories were fixed upon it. 
Not only could they by obstruction delay the passing 
of the Bill till an impossible season, but by ingenious 
amendments, the flagrant dishonesty of which they 
themselves openly avowed, they could drive wedges 
into the unexpectedly solid phalanx of the Minis- 
terialists, and compel the dissensions which in their 
opinion ought to have broken out spontaneously. 
Have they succeeded? Have they the smallest 
ground for their exultation over what has happened 
in Committee? The answer is a decisive “ No.” 
We have given them their hopes for the future; 
but we claim the past as emphatically ours. It 
is true that time has been wasted in Com- 
mittee in a shameful and monstrous way; but, 
thanks once more to the unparalleled loyalty and 
determination of the Home Rule party in the House 
of Commons, the two chief clauses of the Bill have 
been carried, and the representative Chamber—the 
only Chamber whose decisions have real weight or 
value from the Constitutional point of view—has 
decided, first, that Ireland shalljhave a legislative 
body of its own for the management of its domestic 
affairs; and, secondly, that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament shall not suffer—as indeed it 
cannot suffer—one jot or tittle of abatement. Do 
our opponents realise what this means? Do they 
not know that when the House of Commons, after 
prolonged debate, after agitation out of doors, after 
every possible means has been used to stay its 
progress, has taken a forward step of this 
description there can be no going back? All the 
powers which are at work in the political world 
cannot undo what has now been done. A General 
Election might, by some catastrophe, be precipitated, 
and a majority hostile to the present Ministry re- 
turned. Even then the new Government would find 
itself powerless to retreat from the position to which 
the country has now advanced. The most that it 
could do would be to attempt what Lord Beaconsfield 
attempted—we know with what results—at Berlin. 
The “Big Bulgaria,’ which the recent proceedings 
of the House of Commons has established, might be 
cut in two—for atime. And the division would last 
just as long as the people of Ireland desired. 
Confident upon this point, the Liberal party can 
afford to smile at the vauntings and threats of its op- 
ponents. If the one side is in earnest, so is the other. 
If the battle in Committee is to be kept up for three 
months longer, the majority is ready for the struggle. 
The supporters of the Government, we may rest 
assured, will not be the first to cry “‘ Hold! enough ! ” 
Inch by inch they are winning their way to that 
complete and permanent triumph upon the attain- 
ment of which depend the hopes of national peace 
and unity. The road may be long and difficult, but 
it is not the way of a conquering force to complain on 
that score. Before the Session closes the end will be 
reached. The Home Rule Bill will have passed 
through Committee, will’ have been read a third 
time, and will have been submitted to that House of 
Lords which represents no principle, which has no 
popular mandate, and which knows that it cannot 
stand for a day against the will of the nation 
as represented and embodied in the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords may, and probably 
will, nerve itself to one desperate, and desperately 
futile, attempt to throw itself athwart the path of 
progress. A great triumph on behalf of freedom 
and justice is hardly complete without a check from 





the House of Lords. Be it so. It will only mean 
that the national representatives, who will then be 
fighting not only for Home Rule for Ireland, but for 
popular rights in Great Britain, will resume the 
conflict next year with just as much determination 
as they have shown this year, and with the know- 
ledge that their final and permanent triumph is at 
hand. These are the incontrovertible facts of the 
situation which enable Home Rulers to listen un- 
moved to the idle prophecies of Lord Salisbury and 
his followers as to what is to happen during the 
coming months in Parliament. The party which has 
won the key of the position, which is not so much 
flushed with the pride of victory as inspired by the 
knowledge that at every point it has out-fought and 
out-flanked the foe, and that its superior strength 
has been established in every engagement, can 
afford to leave to its defeated opponents the dubious 
solace of harmless self-deception and the delusive 
hopes of unfounded prophecy. 








LORD SALISBURY IN ULSTER. 





LONDON daily paper, which is supposed to be 
, the organ of the publicans, in its contents 
bill of Thursday last gave a not inexpressive sum- 
mary of the present political situation. Instead of 
“Lord Salisbury in Ulster—Great Reception,” or 
any similar commonplace reference to the late 
Prime Minister, the Morning Advertiser broke 
into alliteration—almost into poetry—and placarded 
the town with “Bulldog Belfast.” We like the 
substantive, for it is accurate, and we admire 
the adjective, for it is apt. The place which is 
threatening, mouthing, now in panic, now in riot, is 
not Ulster, it is Belfast. Lord Salisbury was staying 
during his visit with Lord Londonderry at Mount 
Stewart, less than ten miles from Belfast as the crow 
flies. If he cared to wander about among the keen 
Presbyterian farmers of the peninsula of the Ards, 
Lord Londonderry’s tenants and neighbours, he 
would soon discover that the spirit of Belfast had 
hardly touched them. The Ards farmer has his 
doubts about Home Rule, for it is his proper and 
rational habit to have doubts about most things, but 
he is certainly not going to fight against it. I1f he 
were asked who had been, in Lord Salisbury’s 
words, his “ancient enemy,” or his “adversary 
of centuries,’ he would probably, as a devout 
man, answer in the first instance, “the Devil,” 
and as a second shot would try “the landlords.” 
Belfast and its immediate environs, with a few out- 
lying Orange districts, is the area of perturbation. 
When we begin to be accurate we get down from a 
nation to a province, and from a province to some 
counties, and from the counties to a single town. 
Belfast is a considerable and improving city, nearly 
as big as Sheffield and nearly as rich as Hull; but for 
Belfast to stand up and challenge, not merely the 
rest of Ireland, but all the reformers of the Empire, 
must seem a very good joke to a man so keenly 
humorous as Lord Salisbury. 

“ Bulldog” is indeed an apt epithet for such a 
challenger. The bulldog is at once the most ferocious 
and the most uncultured of dogs. He has great 
energy and individuality, considerable brute courage 
when he takes his adversary at a disadvantage, no 
refinement, and colossal impudence. He is the 
faithful friend of the more degraded of the human 
species, and is indeed not half a bad fellow when 
compared with bis backers. Belfast is playing the 


bulldog part in the present political struggle. It is 
backed by the publican who fears for his licence, and 
the Welsh parson who fears for his prospects of 
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promotion, and the ground landlord, and the sweater, 
and the snob. Every one of these threatened monopo- 
lists is extremely glad that Belfastshould bearthe brunt 
of the fight, thinking that so long as Belfast resists 
Home Rule his own pet abuse will be safe. And in 
turn they give a free advertisement to Belfast linens, 
and a plentiful supply of the most exaggerated and 
intoxicating flattery as to Belfast energy and Belfast 
history. Their only alarm is lest Belfast should 
overdo it. ‘ Economise your strength,” said Lord 
Salisbury. “Do not show it by any violence or 
riot.’ Just so the bulldog’s owner is vexed to see his 
pet wasting strength in barking round the bull’s 
legs which ought to be utilised on the bull’s throat. 

Lord Salisbury is perhaps as well fitted as any 
other man to enter into the spirit of this astonishing 
combat. Mr. Balfour was no fitting substitute, for 
philosophy is not at home in Belfast. Mr. Chamber- 
lain seemed too thin to those who are accustomed to 
punctuate their speeches with the drum, and, in the 
Ulster Hall, for once in his life was positively jealous 
of Mr. Jesse Collings. But Lord Salisbury is a 
master of brag and bluster. He came into the 
world with a plentiful supply of “ prave yorts,” 
and improved his natural talent under the master- 
mind of Mr. Disraeli. Keen men, of course, have never 
been deceived by him. Prince Bismarck summed him 
up fifteen years ago as a reed painted to look like 
iron. But the look of iron is quite enough to satisfy 
the Belfast men, who understand bluffing perfectly, 
and only aim at a succes de réclame. When to an 
appearance of strength is added a certain brutal 
indifference to others’ feelings, we have a good 
enough Cromwell for the Ulster Hall. What other 
British statesman would have laid down so cynically 
the doctrine that the Irish Nationalists are “the 
enemy against whom England has contended for 
centuries,” and that the only men in the world with 
whom England can never make peace are those 
whom it is a cardinal dogma of Unionism to retain 
as an integral part of the Imperial Parliament? 
French statesmen believed in an incorporating 
union between the diverse races who are all French- 
men to-day, and they succeeded in their task. But 
they did not succeed by hurling words of defiance 
and abuse at the Breton or the Gascon or the Bur- 
gundian. Prussian statesmen believed in an Imperial 
union combined with local autonomy, and they have 
succeeded. But Prince Bismarck did not secure 
the co-operation of Bavaria by reminding her of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Lord Salisbury’s words would 
be rash and wild words to use of a foreign Power. 
They are mad words to use of men with whom both 
he and we agree to remain in union, under whatever 
constitutional arrangement. They are meaningless 
unless Lord Salisbury is prepared to advocate the 
government of Ireland as a Crown colony. But they 
express with admirable accuracy the idea of Union 
as it is understood in Belfast. Race hatred, not 
merely against the Irishmen but against “the Celtic 
fringe which surrounds the western side of Great 
Britain,’ is now the avowed animating force of 
Unionism. 

And no other man of mark would have spoken 
of Mr. Gladstone as Lord Salisbury did. We had up 
till now no authoritative exposition of the motive of 
the Opposition in wasting time in the House of 
Commons. We knew from the first that there was no 
hope or wish to amend the Home Rule Bill. Why, 
then, all this obstruction? Some people put it 
down to the desire to prevent the passing of the 
Bill. Some people, more reasonably, supposed that 
the object was to prevent the passing of British 
reforms. But we have no longer any reason for 
doubt. We know from Lord Salisbury that the 
Opposition consume time because Mr. Gladstone 





is an old man, and they think that if they 
obstruct long enough they will “last him out.” 
It is a race against an old man’s life, and the 
Opposition think youth and muscle will prevail. 
Belfast, the city of the most brutal riots of the 
century, was the proper place to make this avowal, 
and if Lord Salisbury had had nothing else to say, he 
would not have gone to Belfast in vain. When the 
House of Commons meets again on Monday, the 
Ministry, the House, and even the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, knowing the motive for obstruction, will 
know how to deal with it. 








LORD RANDOLPH’S LETTER. 





JT is a long time since anything so amusing as 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s letter to the Times on 
the subject of last Sunday’s Home Rule demonstra- 
tion has appeared in print. The letter itself is an 
admirable one, and every Home Ruler will agree 
with the sentiments it expresses. But that it should 
have been written by Lord Randolph Churchill is the 
wonder. It is the chartered libertine of debate, the 
man who cannot find words strong enough or bitter 
enough to fling at Mr. Gladstone, who comes forward 
not only to bear testimony to the admirable good 
temper of the members of last Sunday’s procession, 
but to contrast their behaviour with that of the 
well-dressed mob which engaged in a blackguardly 
demonstration against the Prime Minister at the 
Imperial Institute last week. Well, we must 
be thankful that Lord Randolph has his lucid 
intervals, and that he can occasionally write letters 
as sensible as any ever addressed to a public news- 
paper. As for the subjects with which he dealt in 
this particular epistle, it does not seem necessary to 
say much. The hissing and howling at Mr. Glad- 
stone on an occasion which was in no sense political, 
and when he was merely keeping an engagement to 
dine with the Heir-Apparent, is a matter regarding 
which there can be no difference of opinion among 
decent people. We do not wish to be too severe, how- 
ever, upon the vulgar male and female snobs who mis- 
behavedthemselvesat the Imperial Institute. Probably 
they believed that they were merely carrying out the 
wishes of the Tory leaders. Mr. Gladstone has been 
assailed on the platform by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and Lord Randolph Churchill himself, with 
such ferocity that it is not surprising that some of 
their followers should be silly enough to believe that 
they really mean what they say, and that they do 
verily believe that the greatest Englishman of his 
time is an unscrupulous and selfish adventurer, bent 
upon effecting the ruin of his country in order to 
serve his own personalends. Those who move about 
the House of Commons are, of course, better in- 
formed. They know that the coarse vituperation 
and simulated fury in which the statesmen we have 
named induige, whenever they refer to Mr. Gladstone, 
are merely the expression of the genuine envy with 
which they regard him, and of their sincere desire 
to take his place in the counsels of the Crown at the 
earliest possible moment. More than once we have 
had occasion to refer to the manner in which Mr. 
Gladstone is being treated by his opponents. Even 
though wedo not believe in thesincerity of their abuse, 
we cannot but regard it as a shameful thing. The 
Prime Minister needs no vindication. The charge 
that he was induced by personal ambition, or by a 
mean desire to out-manceuvre his antagonists, to take 
up and press forward the question of Home Rule, 
is notoriously opposed to the truth, as it is known 
to the leading Unionists themselves. Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Chamberlain 
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all know that in 1885, after Mr. Gladstone had 
become convinced that it was hopeless to continue 
the old policy towards Ireland, he offered to 
co-operate with Lord Salisbury, who was then 
Prime Minister, in arriving at a settlement of the 
Irish Question satisfactory to both countries and to 
all political parties. Not until this offer had been 
rejected did the Liberal leader make the Irish cause 
his own. Knowing these facts it is, indeed, passing 
strange that men holding a certain position in the 
public esteem should not be ashamed to utter those 
slanders about vanity, ambition, and so forth, which 
appeared to have turned the heads of a section of 
their own followers, and inspired them to exhibitions 
of blackguardly violence like that witnessed at the 
Imperial Institute. 

For our part, we respect both Mr. Gladstone and 
our readers too much to stoop to the language of 
panegyric when speaking of him. His life is before 
the world, and in it is to be found the true vindica- 
tion of his character. Mere words of praise are 
poor indeed compared with that wonderful record 
of patriotic effort and devotion. Let the base blame 
and the weak flatter him. His friends can be well 
content to rest his vindication upon his work, as 
it will eventually be summed up in the page of 
history. His genius all men, even the bitterest of 
his foes, acknowledge. His eloquence has subdued 
even the unruly novices of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons to an unexpected attitude 
of wondering admiration. His courage is shown 
in nothing more certainly than in the way in 
which he throws aside the lassitude and feebleness 
of old age in order to carry the task to which he has 
consecrated himself to its appointed close. Perhaps 
his friends would do well to recognise in the 
malignity of his enemies the highest testimonial to 
his powers and his real greatness. But it is un- 
pleasant and unbecoming that the foremost of 
English statesmen, after sixty years otf public 
service, should have to submit not merely to the 
vulgar impertinences of a middle-class mob, but to 
the bitter slanders of men who were once proud to 
be acknowledged by him. Let Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who has spoken wisely and well concerning 
the hateful incident at the Imperial Institute, apply 
his own teaching to himself, and cease for the future 
to adorn his political harangues with. insults ad- 
dressed to the great Englishman whose superiority 
to all his contemporaries nobody recognises more 
freely than does Lord Randolph himself in his better 
moments. 

As for the proximate cause of the letter to the 
Times—the Hyde Park demonstration in favour of 
Home Rule—we might be well content to leave it 
where Lord Randolph does. He admits the vastness, 
the good humour, and the intelligence of the multi- 
tude which marched through the streets to testify 
their devotion to Home Rule. It was, in truth, a 
remarkable gathering. In its numbers it exceeded 
more than tenfold the much-belauded demonstration 
of the Unionists in the Albert Hall, and it refuted 
most emphatically the idle calumny which represents 
that nobody cares about Home Rule except Mr. 
Gladstone. The plain truth is that the English and 
Irish democracies have joined hands upon this 
question, each seeing in the other its best ally in the 
battle on behalf of social and political freedom. The 
first, and in many respects the greatest, victory which 
they are bent upon winning is the establishmentof self- 
government in Ireland ; and last Sunday they made it 
clear to the “classes ’’ that they mean to win this 
battle. But behind Home Rule lies many another 
field of conflict, where the allied forces will again 
fight side by side. Just as the unbroken loyalty of 
the majority in the House of Commons shows that 








at last the Irish members have taken their own 
distinctive place in the party life of the United 
Kingdom, and are no longer to be regarded with 
distrust by those who are working on their behalf, 
so Sunday’s great demonstration showed that the 
peoples of the two countries have come together 
never again to be separated. We do not suppose 
that our opponents recognise the real significance of 
the Hyde Park demonstration. To them it was 
nothing more than a vast public meeting, the size 
and enthusiasm of which have surprised and vexed 
them. But it was much more than this. It was 
the crowning proof that the popular forces in Great 
Britain and [reland have now been enrolled under a 
common leader, and that in future they will be found 
striving together for common ends. 








CO-OPERATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 





JT is easy, no doubt, to exaggerate the achieve- 

ments and possibilities of co-operation; but it 
seems to us that it is easier still to belittle them. 
Co-operation has its belittlers in plenty amongst 
its numerous critics: theorists who are constantly 
telling it that it is on the wrong tack, that the 
founders of the movement did not know what they 
were about, that it is only creeping like the tortoise 
when it ought to be running like the hare, and 
whose notions if listened to would end by dis- 
gusting co-operators with their own work, the first 
principle of which is self-help, and by compelling 
them to attach their faith to something entirely 
different, whose first principle is to turn for every- 
thing to the great All-Father—the State. Those for 
whom co-operation is not moving fast enough, 
and who see in its failure here or its incon- 
sistency there proofs that it is going wrong, are 
excellent theorists, whose great anxiety is to quicken 
the pace, not merely of co-operation, but of the 
whole human race. As Napoleon was said to live 
two years ahead, they live two or three centuries 
ahead, and their minds are constantly occupied with 
a perfect system of society in which all human 
affairs are adjusted to a mathematical nicety, and 
everything goes like clockwork. It is natural for 
minds so constituted, when they glance back at the 
halting progress of the unregenerate human herd, 
to be impatient and dissatisfied. But to common 
practical folk, especially to the average Englishman, 
used to ways of every-day business, the progress of the 
co-operative movement will appear one of the most 
astonishing things in industrial history. That a 
combination of ordinary working-men, started for the 
purpose of carrying out a new commercial experiment, 
without capital, without State help, with nothing to 
rely upon but its own effort and intelligence, should 
in fifty years be able to boast of having an annual 
turn-over exceeding £50,000,000, and a membership of 
1,750,000, representing about a sixth of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, of possessing property to the 
value of £12,000,000, and of putting into the pockets 
of its members from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 
of profits every year which would otherwise 
be lost to them, seems to us, in all sobriety, a 
colossal fact. (This estimate does not include the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which has an 
annual turn-over of £13,000,000.) It is the sort of 
fact which the British intelligence can appreciate. 
Co-operation has not brought about the millennium, 
as some of its founders no doubt expected it would— 
what movement ever quite fulfils all the hopes of its 
enthusiasts ?—but the British working-man is not 
constitutionally given to dreaming of the millennium. 
Millions sterling impress him more; and these 
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millions of the co-operative budget will be in his 
eyes, as they certainly are in ours, a superb vindica- 
tion of the main line of policy pursued by co- 
operation in the past and the soundest guarantee for 
its future. 

We indeed look to co-operation at this stage of 
industrial development with greater hope than ever. 
{t has, so to speak, turned its corner. Its progress, 
which has hitherto been sufficiently imposing, will 
henceforth grow faster and faster. We believe it is 
destined to play a great rdéle. It may not quite 
prove the panacea for the conflicts between capital 
and labour which one of the speakers at the British 
Congress guaranteed it to be, but it will undoubtedly, 
if it holds fast to its vital principles, prove one of the 
most effective agencies in developing the economic 
and social condition of the masses of the people. With 
co-operation gradually organising the working classes 
into becoming their own distributors, and in some 
measure their own producers ; with the trade unions 
identifying themselves as much as possible with the 
co-operative societies; with efficient administration 
of the Factory Acts; with democratic adjustment of 
taxation; with Parish Councils and decentralised 
government in every form, armed with adequate 
powers for enabling the localities to develop their 
own social life; with the spread of free education, 
higher, elementary, and technical; with the moral 
vigour generated by all this combined effort, this 
independence and self-help playing its part in 
broadening minds and nourishing personal character ; 
and with the machinery of the franchise perfected so 
as to bring every class of this improved society into 
due representation in Parliament, we see a pathway 
of popular progress which is safe and sound, in 
which there are no pitfalls, and to which there 
should be no limits, save those of the perfectibility 
of human nature. Co-operation, as it has been 
hitherto understood, is a movement singularly in 
harmony with the genius of the British people. Self- 
reliance, love of freedom, impatience of patronage of 
all kinds—these are national instincts. You cannot 
get them out of the blood even if you would. They 
are there for good or ill, and will assert themselves 
at every hand’s turn, no matter in what position or 
in what scheme of society you place the genuine 
British man. A movement, a system, a policy, based 
upon these instincts, will grow and flourish; any other 
is bound to come to mischief. It is because the co- 
operative movement has sprung directly out of this 
spirit, and advanced in harmony with it, that it 
has thriven with such marvellous success. Had it 
been coddled from the outset by the State, it would 
have died long ago, a sickly plant. If it clings 
jealously to these principles in the future, we 
see no bounds to its beneficent development. If 
one day, in that dim and distant time when humanity 
is purged of its unregenerate residuum, the limits of 
co-operation should grow conterminous with those of 
the State, and someone should say, “It will be 
simpler if we now make this co-operation a national 
affair,’ that will be for succeeding generations to 
determine. The lines on which the co-operative 
movement has hitherto advanced are sound, and 
it has but to continue along them to prove that 
it has within it the sap of great things. We 
say this with a full consciousness of all its fail- 
ures, mistakes, and inconsistencies—of its oppres- 
sion of its own employés, for instance. This latter 
flagrant fault is only to us another illustration of the 
fallacy of those who build their systems upon a new 
conception of human nature. Those working-men who 
demand high wages and short hours begin to inflict 
low wages and long hours when they become em- 
ployers themselves, because, beside the altruism 
which is, of course, amongst our motives, there is, 





and ever will be, strong and active the egoism on 
the belief in which an older economy was based. 
The co-operators have only to realise—as they will, 
we hope, at once—that it is no more to their own 
best interests than it is to their reputation to ill-treat 
their employés for this fault to meet with a natural 
remedy. We will not pretend to dictate to the co- 
operative societies precisely how they ought to deal 
with this problem; but as friendly outsiders we may 
express an opinion. It does seem to us that some 
system of profit-sharing or bonuses given to their 
employés would be more in harmony with the ideals 
of the early co-operators. They must take care not 
to follow the example of the Shakers and other 
American Communistic societies, which started to 
live the perfect life, and have become economically 
little more than close capitalistic oligarchies, 
treating their employés much as do other capitalist 
employers. As it is, their action may indicate in a 
small way one of the dangers of a Socialistic 
commonwealth. 

It is important, we think, to dwell on these 
questions of principle in connection with co-operation, 
because, to speak plainly, we notice that at Bristol 
this week there was a tendency amongst some co- 
operators to play a little with Socialism. This was 
an unwitting rather than a purposeful tendency, and 
it was due mainly to that confusion of ideas between 
aims and methods to which we have more than 
once called attention. Here is the very point at 
which co-operators will need to be on their guard. 
One member, Mr. Tutt, read a paper on social 
problems, in which he compared Socialism and co- 
operation, with this result: “So far,” he said, “as 
each body is trying to improve the conditions 
of life of the workers, to bring about a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth, to get rid of the 
evils of competition, to supersede the system of 
individual interests by one of united interests, to 
minimise poverty, and to teach men that they are all 
members of a human family, their aims are identi- 
eal.” This statement forcibly illustrates some 
remarks which we made in a recent article. It is 
a comparison of aims but not a comparison of means, 
and we repeat and agree with Mr. Tutt, that if it 
is right to describe this statement of aims as 
Socialism, we might all be called Socialists in that 
sense. But Socialism is something more, and it is very 
important for all of us to be clear in our minds that 
a man may be as advanced a democrat as you please, 
and yet not bea Socialist. Socialism is a positive 
scientificsystem,and whenits methods comeintoaction 
as apart from its professed aims, it is even subversive 
of some of the first principles of democracy. Its 
economics are utterly at variance with those of the 
co-operative movement. One of its bottom principles, 
for example, is a theory of surplus value, which, if 
applied to a distributive co-operative store, with its 
employés and members, would bring the structure 
tumbling in admired confusion to the grennc. The 
main difference between Liberalism, which is the 
ereed of all true co-operators, and Socialism is that 
the former has been leading the British masses on 
the road of political and social progress for years; so 
that now, politically and socially, the Britis masses 
are far ahead of those of any other country in the 
world, and to-day it is leading them along that 
road with surer and more rapid strides than ever; 
whereas Socialism has just come over from Germany, 
the land of Kaiserism and militarism, and invites 
them to step off that path and follow the Continental 
proletariat into the revolutionary wilderness. Both 
profess to be making for the same goal; but while 
by Liberalism—by pursuing the path along which 
progress has already been made—the people will get 
there, the first step in the direction of Socialism, 
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properly so-called, would be the beginning of a 
career of retrogression and disaster. Misuse of the 
terms * individualist ’’ and * collectivist ’’ is answer- 
able for a good deal of the confusion that has arisen 
—much of what is really included in the idea of 
individualist Radicalism being appropriated amongst 
the collectivist baggage, and tiourished before bewil- 
dered eyes as Socialism. For a _ useful object- 
lesson on all this matter we would direct the 
attention of English working-men to a feature of the 
[International Miners’ Congress at Brussels this 
week. There the plea of the Austrian and German 
delegates was: “1t is all very well for you English 
to talk of what you can do by combination and 
self-help, but we have no combination, we dare 
not hold public meetings, we dare not organise, 
we have no free press, we have not the fran- 
chise.” In other words, these men are as yet 
without political liberty, and for men so situated, 
who want political and social liberty all at once, 
Socialism, or anything revolutionary and crude, is a 
natural policy. The British working-classes are just 
about a century in advance of these men, and the 
proposition of Socialism is that they should go back 
and put themselves in the same place. This would 
be turning back the hand of progress even more than 
a century, for it may not be out of place to mention 
that, according to collectivist thinkers themselves, 
human nature will not be ethically fit for the Socialist 
state of society for at least five hundred years. It 
would take twenty Montesquieus, said Proudhon, te 
devise the new constitution. We have Montesquieus 
who will devise youa complete new scheme of society 
in the course of twenty minutes. But they belong to 
that class of professors of “inflated promises”’ referred 
to by Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden on Monday, by 
whose blandishments, we agree with him in believing, 
British working-men are not likely to be misled. 





FINANCE. 
an 

oo this week the City has been disturbed by 
i alarmist rumours. One was to the effect that 
houses engaged in the Australian trade are in 
difficulties. As yet the rumour has not been con- 
firmed, but it is only too probable. Indeed, it is 
hardly credible that such a series of banking 
disasters could occur without involving commercial 
firms in embarrassment. The anxiety so created was 
intensified by a fallin the shares of the Trustees’, 
Executors’, and Securities Insurance Corporation. 
Holders anxious to sell and unable to find purchasers, 
in several instances gave away their shares for 
nothing, and in instances actually paid money to 
free themselves from the liability, which amounts to 
£7 per share. The Corporation was founded about 
5} years ago. In its early days it actively promoted 
other Trusts, and it will be recollected that it took a 
leading part in the efforts to assist Messrs.de Murrieta 
and Co. Itis alleged that it has given guarantees 
right and left, and that it holds large amounts of 
discredited securities. The allegations are denied by 
the officials of the Corporation. 

The political and financial situation in Greece 
adds to the general uneasiness. In the confident 
belief that a loan would be raised, there was a wild 
speculation in Greek bonds for several months both 
on the Continent and in London. When the ne- 
gotiations broke down, and the Tricoupis Cabinet 
resigned, there was a very serious fall, involving the 
speculators in extremely heavy losses. Now there 
are general fears that the July interest on the debt 
will not be paid. The crisis in Italy also accentuates 
the disquiet ; and people are asking, in spite of the 
firmness of the market for Spanish bonds, how 
long the default of Spain can be postponed. 
More serious still is the anxiety felt respecting the 
crisis in the United States. Since the Bank of 








England rate of discount has gone up from 2} to 
4 per cent., gold has been received in very large 
amounts from New York, and it is probable that it 
will continue to be exported for some time yet. 
This makes people apprehensive of a flurry in the 
New York Money Market. The New York Asso- 
ciated Banks have kept themselves very strong, and 
the Money Market there is less disquieted than 
might naturally have been anticipated. But the 
Treasury is in a most embarrassed position. Its 
reserve is once more below the legal limit, and the 
natural fear is that, in endeavouring to replenish 
it, the Secretary of the Treasury may cause serious 
perturbation in the Money Market. Various 
rumours about President Cleveland’s action have 
had a momentary vogue, indicating the pre- 
valent distrust. Owing to all this, the recovery 
which set in upon the Stock Exchange here in 
the middle of last week came to a sudden end upon 
Tuesday, and since then there has been grave 
depression. At the last settlement several firms 
received assistance in the hope that prices would rise 
again; but as prices have not risen, and as the next 
settlement will begin on Monday, the securities taken 
over from those firms have been thrown upon the 
market, and so have intensified the depression. 

At the beginning of the week there was a tendency 
amongst bankers and bill-brokers to look favourably 
upon the prospects of the Money Market, and to take 
bills somewhat below the Bank rate. But the 
revival of apprehension has once more sent up rates, 
and both bankers and bill-brokers are practising 
more caution. The arrival of gold both from 
New York and from the Continent has rendered 
it unnecessary to raise the Bank rate again. 
Probably the 4 per cent. rate will prove sufficient, 
if no unforeseen accidents occur. The Bank 
is not only much stronger than it was, but very 
soon now the gold which was sent to Scotland at the 
beginning of the month will begin to come back 
again, and so will increase its strength, while the 
forced sales upon the Stock Exchange have lessened 
the demands for loans from Stock Exchange firms. 
If distrust continues, of course, rates ‘vill be main- 
tained, but at any revival of confidence the market 
will become easy. The price of silver fell on Wed- 
nesday to 3s. 7}d. per ounce, and is likely to go lower 
—firstly, because of the crisis in the United States; 
secondly, because of the fear that the Indian mints 
may be closed; and thirdly, because the active export 
season from India is now drawing to a close. But 
while silver has declined, the price of India Council 
drafts has been fairly well maintained, for the rates 
of discount and interest are high in India, and Indian 
bankers, to take advantage of that, are buying 
Council telegraphic transfers, which gives them 
money in India almost immediately. Yet Indian 
bankers are not buying very freely, for in the 
present state of distrust in the City no one cares to 
have bills of his in circulation to any large amount. 
The Council, therefore, on Wednesday sold only 
about two-thirds of the drafts offered for tender. 








THE FRENCH ADVANCE IN SIAM. 





7 ELLOW is the official colour of Siam, and Mr. 
J. McCarthy, Superintendent of Surveys for 

the Siamese Government, is famous for the freedom 
with which he spreads it over the boundary maps he 
draws. A French chargé d'affaires in Bangkok once 
remarked after looking over one of these productions, 
“Mr. McCarthy may paint the whole peninsula 
yellow if he likes, but he only makes me a great deal 
of trouble.” These words may be said to typify the 
French attitude towards Siam for a long time past. 
Whatever the Siamese did or did not do, the 
representatives of France had a perfectly definite 
policy, and they were going to carry it out. 
The very confident and genial M. Pavie pre- 
pared the way, first unofficially and then 
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officially ; a French merchant, M. Macey, distributed 
nice little tricolors up and down the Mekong on a 
more or less bogus trading trip; and it was perfectly 
well understood that M. de Lanessan was appointed 
Governor-General because he was supposed to be just 
the man to pursue a “forward” policy. For a time 
the French worked in the dark on their own side of 
the boundary; now they have crossed it, and the 
eyes of both East and West are upon them. The 
necessary excuse has been found or made, French 
and Siamese soldiers have come into conflict, a 
French gunboat is said to be in the Menam, and a 
blockade of Bangkok is actually talked of. The 
situation is sufficiently grave, and very little is 
known in England of the local circumstances and 
conditions. As I have made a special study of 
Siamese politics on the spot, and have even acted, 
unofficially, but by request, as intermediary between 
a British representative and the Siamese Government, 
I may perhaps venture to speak with some confidence 
on the matter. 

To begin with, the French believe two things— 
first, that the upper valley of the Mekong is a highly 
fertile country, which would populate itself again 
under a stable rule, and become a territory of great in- 
trinsic value ; and second, that it would enable them 
to intercept the trade of Southern China and the 
districts south of that. There is much more founda- 
tion for the latter of these beliefs than for the former. 
Two British agents have recently explored the valley 
of the Mekong—Mr. W. J. Archer the northern part, 
and Mr. Beckett the southern part. Mr. Beckett's 
report has not yet been published, and it would 
probably be of rather a confidential nature at the 
present moment, but Mr. Archer’s descriptions deal 
very roughly with French hopes. He speaks of the 
supposition of the French commercial classes that 
“there is a great possible market for French goods 
in a country which offers absolutely no such pro- 
spect.” And as for the long-dreamed-of highway to 
Southern China, it must be well known to the French 
agents on the spot that the Mekong is not a navig- 
able river. One of their gunboats which tried it lies 
decaying on a sandbank, and, in spite of the native 
tradition that one of the Siamese kings got up the 
river with his forces by building a canal round the 
principal rapids, there does not seem the remotest 
prospect that the Mekong will ever be open to what 
Wwe mean by practical navigation. The Siamese Com- 
missioner at Luang Prabang told a French traveller 
who was assuring him of the navigability of the 
river that as soon as the first steamers arrived he 
would build for them all the wharves they wanted 
at his own expense. 

These points, however, though vital to the success 
of the whole enterprise, have little to do with the 
question immediately at issue, which is, first, the 
rights of the French to the territory they are claim- 
ing ; and second, the ability of the Siamese to protect 
themselves from encroachment. As for the French 
rights, they may be quite simply said to have 
no existence whatever. There is not a shadow of 
ground for the claim that the left bank of the 
Mekong belongs by right to Annam. It has for 
so long been administered by the Siamese that, 
by the unwritten international statute of limita- 
tions, it must be regarded as belonging to them. By 
administered I do not mean that it has been directly 
and minutely governed from Bangkok, because it 
is at a great distance, the authority of the King 
of Siam has always been of the vaguest description 
in distant parts of his kingdom, and the tribes along 
the southern parts of the river are of a turbulent 
character, who would resent forcibly any attempt at 
detailed authority. But they have always regarded 
themselves as belonging to Siam, and a Government 
passport from Bangkok has always sufficed to pro- 
cure the traveller assistance without which he would 
have been hardly able to get from place to place. 
The French cannot answer the challenge to produce 
a tittle of evidence of their claim which would not 
b> mmediately laughed out of court. They have 





therefore been obliged to fall back upon the excuse 
so well known to all Western nations who desire to ex- 
tend their boundaries—the assertion that the Siamese, 
or rather the local natives, have been making incur- 
sions, and that a scientific frontier must accordingly 
be secured to prevent the repetition of attacks. We 
all know quite well what this claim usually amounts to 
—to neither more nor less than the expression of a 
desire to extend a frontier into another country. The 
French have simply seen a river and green lands in 
front of them, and they are moving in. Their move- 
ments, moreover, have been greatly hastened of late 
by the commencement of the Siamese railway to 
Korat. This is now being pushed on—the contract 
having been given, in spite of every possible intrigue 
on the part of German officials and contractors, to 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.—with remarkable 
energy for any Eastern nation, and it will be com- 
pleted within a very creditably short time. From 
Korat it is intended to branch off north and east, to 
Nongkhai and Chompasak (which the French call Bas- 
sac), respectively. The obvious object of this direction 
is to finally cut off the stream of traffic flowing 
from the north—the direction of China (it is difficult 
to follow this without a map)—from Cambodia and 
the Mekong, and to bring it to Bangkok. Thus it has 
immediately become for the French a question of now 
or never. Hence the sudden development of this 
international dispute. And as if to show the serious- 
ness of their intentions, the Siamese Government have 
sent two of the King’s half-brothers (every Siamese 
minister is a half-brother of the King) to supersede 
the local commissioners, Prince Prachak to Nongkhai, 
and Prince Bijit to Chompasak. Nobody dreamed of 
denying the rights of the Siamese to send these 
officials, and when once the railway should be built 
it would be much too late to do so. For the moment 
the French are confining their demand to the left 
bank of the Mekong, but this is certainly only for 
the moment. Indeed, in the north they have not 
only claimed to pass the river, but have actually 
made good their claim, with the result that it will 
not be very long before the spheres of English and 
French interests are coterminous. 

So much for the French claim. What have the 
Siamese, now, to oppose to them? Practically 
nothing at all. “The Siamese army” is a mere 
empty expression. To all intents and purposes there 
is no such thing. In Bangkok foreigners are shown 
a few companies of infantry, admirably drilled by 
a Danish officer—Captain Schack—and these are 
moved from time to time to other points not far 
from the capital. And the Siamese “fleet” has 
perhaps as many as a thousand men on board alto- 
gether, all of whom do the work of coolies. There 
is no force which would face a few hundreds of 
European troops for an hour, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill's “ handful of men and a gunboat” would 
literally suffice for the immediate capture of Bangkok. 
If there really is a French gunboat in the Menam, 
Bangkok may be taken by the French whenever 
they please. Moreover, there is no leadership what- 
ever for any Siamese force. The King is a charming 
and very intelligent man, as I can testify from 
personal intercourse with his Majesty, but his 
interests have of late taken almost exclusively the 
direction of those of nearly all Oriental potentates, 
while the only one of his half-brothers who has either 
the knowledge or the energy to organise any kind of 
resistance also knows far too well the utter hopeless- 
ness of such an attempt, and the unstable character of 
Siamese rule everywhere, including the capital. 
There is, therefore, nothing but the lack of support 
at home for colonial enterprise, the public opinion of 
Europe, or the arms of England, which can give the 
French pause. 

I have left myself little space to speak now 
of English interests, but they are considerable 
—the important trade of Siam is chiefly in our 
hands or to our ports; the Indian Government 
regards its Burmese-Siamese frontier as of great 
importance (and on this point there is a good deal 
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that might be said of what we have already got there, 
and the explanation of the mysteriously passive atti- 
tude of England lately toward Siam), and finally there 
is the very valuable Malay Peninsula, the major part 
of which is nominally under Siamese suzerainty, and 
in which we certainly could not permit any other 
power to gain a footing. And besides these there is 
the purely tactical and diplomatic objection to 
allowing another great Power to establish a new 
empire by our side in the far East, which will some 
day be the scene of great events in which we shall 
be intimately concerned. The conclusion for English- 
men should be a simple one. Under no circumstances 
can the French—supposing even that they have the 
design, which is not at all certain—be permitted to 
annex Siam; and so far as the present dispute goes, 
there is nothing in it that cannot easily be settled 
by a perfectly peaceful arbitration, which the 
Siamese on their side would most eagerly welcome. 


HENRY NORMAN. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY AT OXFORD. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY has, in his time, played 
many parts, but he has seldom played any part 
with more consummate skill than that of Romanes 
Lecturer at Oxford.* His literary workmanship 
was almost perfect, though perhaps a little too 
laboured, and his manner, subdued, soft, touched as 
with the gentleness of age, was fitly mated to his 
style, and set off its large yet easy grace. His voice 
was low, too low for the Sheldonian. The majority 
heard with difficulty, many hardly heard at all, 
but it was as the voice of one who gives an episcopal 
benediction. So did it subdue that the under- 
graduate, who as a rule enters the Sheldonian to 
scoff, especially at dignities, either retired furtively, 
and as with shame of face, or remained to listen in 
a, for him, most unwonted mood of quiet and 
respect. Only once out of the topmost gallery came 
a soft abortive whisper as of one who would 
have complained, if he had only dared, that he had 
come to hear but heard not; but it died in coming 
to be, choked, as it were, in the stillness. We had 
difficulty in adjusting our conception of the ancient 
warrior and our vivid recollection of his doughtiest 
deeds with this image and ideal of the venerable 
preacher. In Oxford he had lifted up his heel 
against its saponaceous bishop and stretched him 
prone in the dust of his own diocese; but now he 
stood there clothed in his academic vestments, 
preaching with a fatherly unction which no bishop 
in the land could have excelled. Now and then the 
old irony would break out, as when he said that, 
“after the manner of successful persons, civilised 
man would gladly kick down the ladder by which 
he has climbed;"” and “in extreme cases does his 
best to put an end to the fittest of former days by 
axe and rope.” But as a rule it was a chastened 
Huxley who spoke, one who had himself, though 
only after long and heroic practice in it, “repudiated 
the gladiatorial theory of existence,’ and whose 
influence was directed, “ not so much to the survival 
of the fittest as to the fitting of as many as possible 
to survive.” 

But the substance of the lecture was in some ways 
as remarkable as its form. It was, indeed, as regards 
positive qualities, disappointing. It had intellectual 
distinction, but it wanted the old masterfulness, the 
easy play of critical and constructive faculty. It 
was an adventure in a region where the adventurer 
was not quite at home. And so, while his historical 
parallels were forced and unreal, his philosophical 
positions were more theological than scientific. 
Indeed, one may say that the theologian showed 
everywhere beneath the man of science, and one 
had only to close his eyes and do a little simple 





* The Romanes Lecture, 1893: Evolution and Ethics, 


By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S, London: Macmillan & Co. ; 








translation to feel as if he were listening to a veiled 
Augustine or a re-awakened Calvin. The contrast 
and conflict of the cosmic and the ethical process 
stated in a new form the old idea of the cities of man 
and of God; while as personalised in the cosmical and 
theethical manthey represented, with hardly a change 
of name, our ancient friends, the natural man and 
the spiritual. The cosmic process with its evil and 
violence and suffering was conceived quite in the 
manner of “Nature” in the old theology; while 
heredity and transmission of character—“ this moral 
and intellectual essence of a man”’—were stated 
in terms that recalled original sin and even sug- 
gested “innate depravity.” Of course, there were 
great differences both as to the causes and the 
effects of these things; but the leading idea that 
“goodness or virtue involves a course of conduct 
which, in all respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence,”—only 
expressed in our peculiar modern language the notion 
of a natural and a supernatural life, of a depraved 
natural and a converted or spiritual humanity ; while 
the final prophecy that the hope for our race lay in 
its beating down and triumphing over the old and 
“ruthless self-assertion” of nature by the new 
ethical manhood, was quite in the happiest vein of 
the hortatory and hopeful divine. We have long 
known the vigorous invective in which our quondam 
belligerent professor has excelled the more polemical 
schoolmen, and by the help of which he has laboured 
to keep his contemporaries in order ; but we can now 
express the pleasure with which we see him among 
the prophets, generously indulging himself in the 
“liberty of prophesying.” 

But it is only when we begin to analyse the 
actual argument of the lecture that we see how 
unsubstantial and unsatisfactory it all is. The 
opening paragraphs had promise in them, but the 
moment the discussion became historical, failure 
showed its face. The field was too limited, the 
induction too narrow, there was too little first- 
hand knowledge, and the phenomena selected were 
not significant enough, and did not bear the 
significance they were made to carry. His history 
both as regards India and Greece began too late. 
He did not deal with the Vedic and the Homeric 
age, or attempt to exhibit their mythology in 
relation either to a still earlier period or to later 
speculation. He did not attempt to discover the 
causes and conditions which determined the peculiar 
intellectual and ethical or religious development, 
whether of India or Greece. He simply used a few 
isolated facts to prove his thesis, with the result 
that the facts lost all their meaning and his 
thesis lost all its proof. He confined himself to 
the speculative asceticism of India, neglecting the 
much more remarkable religious, social, and political 
developments ; yet without these the ascetic doctrines 
are not at all capable of being understood. So, too, 
for reasons of the flimsiest and most @ priori order, 
he cut out Socrates and the Socratic schools, and 
represented Heraclitus and the Stoics as the legiti- 
mate and proper line of philosophical development 
in Greece. And this arbitrary method was em- 
phasised by his arbitrary interpretations. He found 
it difficult “ to discover any great differences between 
Apatheia and Nirvana,” but there were all the 
differences between an ideal that grew out of a love 
of ordered personal and social being and an ideal 
which grew out of hatred to a conditioned and active 
existence. The Stoic ideal was of realised being; 
the Buddhist was of a realised quiescence, an escape 
from the duties and activities of Nature. The per- 
fect man of the Stoic was the last creation and 
achievement of merit, but the Buddhist’s was the 
result of merit studiously renounced and evaded. 
The parallels were made false by being forced, 
and the history was altogether misread, especially 
at the points where its meaning was most vital. For 
if Professor Huxley had read either India or Greece 
aright, he would have found that it had not been 
reserved to “modern thought” to make “a fresh 
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start from the base whence Indian and Greek philo- 
sophy set out.” This fresh start was made both by 
India and by Greece—in the one case by the Buddha 
whose meaning he so elaborately misconceived; in 
the other case by the schools he so whimsically cut 
out from his history. For they were both creations 
and exponents much more of what he has called 
“the ethical process” than of the “ cosmical;” and 
we have but to regard them from this point of view 
in order to turn his argument right round about. 
We may, indeed, imagine some future Romanes 
lecturer describing the evolution of the ethical pro- 
cess in the ancient world, and its counteraction, if 
not supersession, of the cosmical, somewhat thus :— 
“It is very remarkable that alikein the Vedic and 
the Homeric age we have, as it were, the primordial 
conflict of cosmic forces continued, idealised, indeed, 
and personalised as gods and men, yet so little pene- 
trated and governed by ethical laws that they seem 
only to perpetuate the violences and brutalities of 
the struggle for existence. In both cases the fiercest 
passions are freely expressed and indulged ; there is 
a wrath alike in gods and men that takes pleasure in 
sending the souls of heroes down to Hades. We are 
in the presence of elemental forces, even though 
their form or vehicle be man. But some centuries 
later we discover that an extraordinary change has 
passed over both peoples; man has so progressed, 
and the ethical qualities that were once only as latent 
potentialities within him have so developed, that he 
is more influenced and governed by personal character 
and moral ideals than by cosmical forces. Thus in 
India Buddha arises, conditioned indeed as a thinker 
by the systems that had been before and were around 
him ; but the significant thing is not the doctrines he 
has in common with these or deduces from them, it 
is what he himself is and appears and comes to be to 
his people. He embodies an ethical ideal; pity rules 
him, he sympathises with all suffering, lives and 
teaches as one whose mission it is to bear sorrow 
and create a brotherhood where love reigns and 
no man looks on his own things, but endeavours to 
do to others as he would have others do to him. 
Love of this man and his ethical ideals spreads like 
a new spirit of life through many peoples. Millions 
revere him, worship him as deity, do him homage by 
obedience, become possessed of the passion to live as 
he lived and serve as he served both man and beast. 
And the passion was no ephemeral thing, but has been 
in an extraordinary degree persistent—an enthusiasm 
that has for more than two thousand years seized 
and commanded the consciousness of whole peoples. 
And this instructive evolution of the ethical process 
as the contrary and corrective of the cosmical has 
its counterpart in Greece. Speculation had there 
started as physical, and attempted to interpret man 
and his universe in the terms of Nature, but soon dis- 
covered the barrenness of this method and, invoking 
the aid of man, began the attempt to read Nature 
through mind rather than mind through Nature. 
The man who illustrates this change is Socrates, 
and the remarkable thing is that through him the 
ideal of manhood is changed not only for Greece, 
but for the Western world. Achilles ceases to be 
the ideal Greek, his wrath remains a thing for 
the epic; but for the life that has to be 
lived the perfect man is the man who loves virtue 
and seeks tc know and to follow it. The ideal 
person is ethical, and he attains a power in shaping 
character and guiding the destinies of man such as 
no epical hero, whether the wrathful Achilles, or the 
kingly Agamemnon, or the far-travelled and sage 
Odysseus, ever achieved. Thus we see that in the 
development of man the cosmical process is so suc- 
ceeded and superseded by the ethical that the evils 
and brutalities incident to the one are ever being 
corrected and counterworked by the beneficences 
evoked and evolved by the other. Up to a given 
point the natural forces are the most masterful 
within man and for him; beyond that point the 
masterliness passes to the moral and the human.” 
Now we maintain that this reading of the his- 





tories by our supposed future lecturer would be 
truer to nature and to fact than was Professor 
Huxley’s. It recognises the realities of the two 
situations, which is something incalculably more 
than his exposition did. But his historical inter- 
pretation was not the only thing at fault; his 
speculative construction was the same. It was a 
curious thing to hear so distinguished an exponent 
of evolution make out of his two processes two 
antitheses. If evolution means anything, the 
ethical process must be as strictly natural as 
the cosmical—ie., be as legitimate and real a 
result of the operation of the aboriginal cause. 
Professor Huxley came dangerously near the edge 
of the old dualism of nature and the super- 
natural, if he did not fall bodily over the cliff. 
What we wanted was to see how he connected his 
twofold process with its antagonistic character and 
tendency, with the primary cause and later factors 
of evolution. If, as he long ago taught us to believe, 
there is a teleology from which even evolution 
cannot escape, then the development of the ethical 
is no accident; and if it comes out in the process, 
and a process which only evokes the potentialities 
latent in the seed or original germ, then it must have 
been contained in the beginning, or bosom in which 
lay hid all the seeds of all the fruits that were 
yet to come to be. And if this be so, then the ethical 
process implies an ethical cause; and as the cycle of 
cosmical change broadens into a world of moral being 
it but signifies that it starts from a point or source 
which cannot be described in mere cosmical terms, 
but is only truly denoted and defined when made to 
include the ethics as well as the physics that were to 
be. We hopefully wait the next stép in the evolu- 
tion of the Professor's mind. 








IN UNDERGRADUATE LAND. 





N AY 24rx.—I have just re-read your tissue of 
iV. reproaches about my silence. My dear, I sit in 
sackcloth (really I might as well with such a dress- 
maker—if you could only see the pocket she has put 
in my last gown you would say it was a gaping 
invitation to Autolycus). My head is still swimming 
with the dissipations‘of a seat of learning. You do 
not know what it is to have a younger brother at 
Oxford; to visit him in the springtime and see the 
“barbarians all at play;”" to bask in the homage of 
undergraduates, and entangle the dons in scholarly 
flirtations; to recline on cushions in a punt, and fancy 
you areCleopatra swaying thesoul ofanathleticyoung 
Antony in striped flannel, who performs prodigies of 
skill on the winding Cherwell in Magdalen’s leafy 
shade; to simulate ecstatic glee when the college 
“eights” are striving to bump one another, and 
victory is celebrated by wild youths sparsely clad 
as to the legs, of which the muscular contour is set 
off by blood-red socks looking as though they had 
waded in the gore of the stricken foe, amidst a mad- 
dening din of bells and rattles; to picnic in snug little 
nooks where the glint of a scarlet sunshade plays 
the sentinel of a t@te-a-téte ; to wander through quad 
and cloister by moonlight and inhale the placid 
philosophy which is the native atmosphere of ancient 
buttress and solemn monument. A woman in her time 
plays many parts, and I am not sure that the character 
of elder sister to an undergraduate does not set off 
my perfections to the best advantage. The higher 
faculties are well employed amongst the senior 
Dons, and the lighter graces are lavished on the 
boys. I have progressed so far in the goodwill of 
one ecclesiastical Head that he has lent me his 
manuscript sermons—-immensely learned discourses 
on the authority of the Church, which would make 
your head ache even if you curled your hair with 
them. Then I have quite won the heart of timid 
adolescence in the person of my brother’s particular 
friend by praising his imitation of the cuckoo. He 
was so overawed by my regal appearance that he 
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sat in a boat tongue-tied for half a day, and 
never uttered an intelligible sound till we went 
ashore for lunch, when he stole away behind a 
tree, and gave vent to his feelings in the notes 
of his favourite bird. Harold whispered to me 
gravely, “ That's Sidney : he’s made quite a study of 
the cuckoo. He can hiss like a swan, too, but I think 
his cuckoo is the best.” So when the bashful Sidney 
reappeared, I said, “ Oh, did you hear the cuckoo just 
now? It was so sweet. I think his voice is lovely— 
a little limited in range, perhaps, but then it is so 
liquid.” You should have seen the boy blush! 
“Sidney is the cuckoo,” shouted Harold. “Is it 
possible?” I exclaimed. “ Why, I thought it was 
the real bird. Do let us hear it again!” So for the 
next half-hour he disappeared at intervals behind a 
tree and repeated the performance. We became the 
greatest friends: he regaled me with ornithological 
lore, and I made him the repository of sparkling 
confidences, such as that one of the gigantic stone 
heads which surround the Sheldonian Theatre strongly 
resembled Mr. Burnand, a secret which nearly 
caused him to burst with hilarious mystery. 

Did you ever observe how superior an elderly 
sister is to the average parent and guardian? The 
air at Oxford was heavily charged with the 
paternal and maternal element. Flocks of fathers 
timorously browsed on the unaccustomed pasture of 
filial accomplishments. I saw an uncle, evidently a 
farmer—a great hearty fellow, with a big brown 
beard—grow smaller and smaller as he listened to 
the edifying conversation of his nephew, a trim 
youth with budding whisker, who spoke familiarly 
of Plato and slightingly of Shakespeare. “ Naw, 
really!” said the uncle from time to time, in a rich 
accent of wonder, as the fruits of this surprising 
wisdom were spread before him. Now the discip- 
linary charm of the elder sister is that she is not to be 
imposed upon in this fashion, and I received Harold's 
attempts to unfold his classical acquirements with 
such severely dignified interest that a Professor re- 
marked in my hearing, “ Upon my word, some of 
these women would like to chaperone our Alma 
Mater!” Poor man, that gibe cost him dear! He 
will remember the water-party to Islip as long as he 
lives. Figure me, my dear, in my maddest humour, 
sculling in the sun till my nose contributed a rosy 
tint to the landscape, hunting along the ‘river's 
brink at luncheon-time for an ideal place to 
cool the cucumber and the bottles, which the 
Professor carried in each hand, at the imminent 
risk of stumbling into the stream. We strolled into 
the village at Islip, and found the holiday-makers 
listening sluggishly to the strains of two bands. 
Brass played a sepulchral waltz, to which Corydon 
and Phyllis responded with a mournful motion 
which would have convinced the elders of a High- 
land kirk that dancing was a solemn function. Fife 
and drum, in a uniform of brilliant yellow, serenaded 
the local magnate, who stood in his doorway with 
his family, manfully discharging the most arduous 
of his social obligations. ‘“ Property,” said the 
Professor, “ has its duties as well as its rights—this 
is one of its duties.” “And here is another,” I re- 
marked, as we descried a gipsy woman who had 
set up her cocoa-nuts in the market-place, and 
was offering the joys of “Aunt Sally” to the 
villagers, hanging bashfully aloof. That gipsy 
had a sense of humour, and entered at once into 
the situation. “ Half-way for the ladies!” she 
shouted; but I disdained this meretricious advan- 
tage, and sent the ball rattling amongst the sticks. 
In an instant my Professor stepped out of the dis- 
guise of a University fellowship, and revealed him- 
self in all the glory of a British sportsman. We 
bowled away at the cocoa-nuts till we were tired, 
amidst wild blasts of untutored melody from the brass 
band, and plaudits in the vernacular from a gentle- 
man who wore a batting pad on his left leg, and had 
apparently been snatched from the cricket-field to 
carry round the milk. 

Well, the last incident of an eventful day took a 





highly sentimental cast. We walked through the 
college lanes in the moonlight, and my Professor was 
very silent, and my ear caught the least suspicion of 
a sigh. We talked in a fitful way of architecture, 
and stood entranced by the view of some lovely 
spires which seemed to melt into the deep blue of 
the heavens. I know you are laughing at this, but 
nothing ever touches my susceptibilities so much as 
the outline of an aged turret under the stars. Then 
my Professor made a declaration which was the most 
remarkable I haveever received. ‘“ When I—I stand 
here,” he said, “I think of Matthew Arnold. Do you 
know the passage? ‘ Beautiful city ! so venerable, so 
lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual life 
of our century, so serene! And yet, steeped in 
sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from her towers the lost 
enchantments of the Middle Age, who will deny 
that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the 
ideal, to perfection—to beauty in a word, which is 
only truth seen from another side?’” Child, were 
you ever wooed with a quotation like this? Fora 
moment I felt a little distrust of a compliment 
which suggested the enchantments of middle age, 
but I really believe my Professor was sincere. He is 
an excellent man, and yet I don’t think my heart is 
likely to be embalmed amongst his classics. 








WHIT-MONDAY AT HAMPTON COURT, 





L “AMPTON COURT Park is a pleasance of avenues. 

The affectation which lurks in this definition is 
wholly suitable, for the Park is itself an affectation. 
Nature's gait has here been ordered by a prim law, 
and her features brought into a fixed smile. When 
these rows of limes and elms were first planted, they 
must have looked very ridiculous—like a free-limbed 
hoyden suddenly borne up by a_posture-master. 
But age and custom have withered away the acquired 
stiffness of their youth, and made stale with an 
infinite variety of individual bulk and outline their 
linear disposition. There seems to be no wilfulness 
of man which Nature is unable to adopt—great- 
hearted, artistic, non-moral, nothing to her is not 
legitimate; of the academic affectation of Hampton 
Court Park she has made, with time and leisure, a 
bland and gracious don, who is also a man of the 
world. Or, if you like, the affectation has become so 
extravagant as to be sublime. Scratch a Russian, 
and you find a Calmuck ; but you would require to 
cut down these lofty elms and lindens, leaving only 
rows of stumps, before their mathematical arrange- 
ment would offend. 

On Whit-Monday comparatively few visitors 
entered by the little gate at Hampton Wick, while 
the Hampton Court entrance was thronged all day. 
Indeed, on the first day of the freedom of the Park 
the public seemed but little interested in their new 
pleasure-ground until well on in the afternoon. 
More than a dozen people were seldom visible at a 
time in the avenues and spaces of the Park proper, 
and most of these were walking through at a 
business-like pace to the gardens and pictures of the 
Palace. One or two lounged and watched, contented 
with the ease and breadth of the green turf and 
the green trees, and entertained by the brilliant 
manceuvres of the summer sunshine which moved 
about the Park in deep squares and silent regiments, 
detaching troops in single files to explore the elm- 
tree shades, or to lie in careless ambush gleaming 
among the oaks and chestnuts. White clouds, gems 
of the purest water, inlaid the blue sky; the sun 
shone, as if through a burning glass ; and a south-west 
wind blew fitfully. Outside, marching along the 
highway to Hampton, a secular band passed, playing 
“The Rose of Annandale "—very charming to those 
who remember it from the time they were children : 
pearls can be made out of dust and ashes, and 
memcry on a holiday can adorn the paltriest tune. 
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The north avenue, three-quarters of a mile long, 
leads from Hampton Wick to the Palace, and this 
was the favourite approach for those visitors who 
left the train at Kingston. On the pathway the 
light was spilt in splashes and pools, in drops and 
showers. Sometimes it reached only the upper 
branches of the trees; sometimes the overarching 
boughs were so interwoven that no light came 
through except a dusky glow tinged with the green 
of the filtering leaves : a lofty green aisle, six furlongs 
in length, full of light and shade, and sighing and 
echoing to the warm south-west. 

Through the Palace Gardens and through the Palace 
the people came and went in thousands, the ground 
before the east front being the favourite promenade 
and lounge. They formed little eddying groups 
about a sandstone Samson or Hercules tearing asunder 
the jaws of a sandstone lion; they stood three deep 
round the pond watching the shifting rainbow on the 
wind-blown fountain, and the big lazy gold-fish of 
aldermanic bulk; they rested in companies, and 
families, and pairs, under the dense shade of the 
yews—dark old trees that rustle to no wind, hugging 
strange secrets in their close arms; or they admired 
the crescent-plots and diamond-beds of flowers— 
geraniums and forget-me-nots—like rare damasks and 
rich brocades spread on the lawns to take the sun 
and the wind. Some haunted the banks of the long 
canal-like stretch of artificial water, watching the 
white cups of the lilies open slowly among their 
broad olive leaves, and catching glimpses of the azure 
dragon-flies that glanced athwart and along like elfin 
shuttles weaving of the sunbeams and the air an 
invisible fabric, a fairy coverlet for the water in its 
mossy bed. 

In the Palace a perpetual stream of people rolled 
and murmured through the wilderness of pictures. 
Babbling, chattering, laughing, men, women and 
children, with hurried glances, pushed along the 
rooms and corridors, or sat on the broad window:sills 
commenting on each other. Strange amid this tramp 
and hubbub to speculate on the dubious Da Vincis 
and Titians—the “ Flora” with moonflowers and sun- 
light in her copper-coloured hair, with a smiling 
secret in her eyes, but too much laughter and promise 
in her mouth; the “Lucrece” with hidden face, 
sheathing “in her harmless breast a harmful knife,” 
an exquisite, but almost melodramatic figure. As 
you walk through the court-yards and round the 
Palace the buzz and murmur issuing from every wide 
open window is like that of a gigantic public school : 
the house which the despotic king took from the 
despotic cardinal has passed to the democracy, not 
yet despotic. 

Without the Palace gates, a fine vulgar bustle 
and hurly-burly roared and rumbled. Hampton 
Green was turned into a skipping-rope rink, with 
troops of giggling screaming girls ; and a compact fair 
bordered it. An endless succession of vehicles 
bowled past to Kempton Park races; throngs jostled 
across the bridge in clouds of dust; boys and men 
and women bellowed through toy trumpets, and 
those who were without trumpets screeched of their 
love for Daisy and their aspirations for a honeymoon 
trip on a “ bicycle made for two ;” cries and laughter 
came from the river ; high above the riot, larks with 
sinewy wings soared out of sight showering their 
diamond notes ; the sun went west in a golden haze, 
and right in the zenith the moon glistened faintly, 
a filmy half-disec, as if the Thames, like a Venice 
looking-glass, had caught the sun’s reflection and 
flashed it back on the blue ceiling of heaven. 








GIRLS, AMERICAN AND FRENCH. 





HERE is, of course, no product of the Great 
Republic which the male foreigner of any taste 
who visits Chicago will be more anxious to study 
than the American girl. It is doubtless with this 





fact in his mind’s eye that Monsieur C. de Varigny 
has just presented his countrymen with a timely 
volume, “ La Femme aux Etats Unis” (Paris : Colin), 
a volume in which, as is fitting, the girl rather than 
the woman plays the leading part. Every adven- 
turous French traveller will now be able to manceuvre 
by the light of this work when he carries his fascin- 
ations into these new realms of the fair. Let us 
hope that the American girl will prove adequate in 
defence against him. We fancy she will. We have 
read M. de Varigny’s observations with anxiety to 
discover if he has any really straight tip to reveal for 
conducting the siege of her, and we can safely say he 
has not. He does notonce mention Huylers; and as 
wellexpect to take Paris without gunpowderand shells 
as to capture an American girl without Huylers. (Huy- 
lers, perhaps we ought to explain for the unlearned, 
has now passed into usage with the maidenhood 
of Fifth Avenue as a generic term for “candies” or 
sweetmeats,derived by metonymy from a fashionable 
emporium in Madison Square where these confec- 
tions are sold. O venusta filia Samueli avunculi 
nostri! (American Latin can alone do justice to 
the feelings here inspired.) O bewildering and 
candid (not to say candied) enigma! O sophisticated 
innocent! How thou art misunderstood! One day 
a devoted knight must break a lance to thy glory, for 
of a verity these casuals know thee not and present 
a portrait which, as thou wouldst put it in thine own 
vernacular, is “ out of sight” for injustice. . . . 

M. de Varigny’s views are, nevertheless, very in- 
teresting. He has seen the American girl through 
a refracting medium—the prejudices and suscep- 
tibilities of an intelligent foreigner—and this in 
itself is piquant. He has seen her galloping in 
Amazonian cavaleades along the ladies’ mile of 
Central Park. He has seen her practising the great 
art of flirtation at Newport and Bar Harbour. He 
has seen, or he has heard (for this is not quite so 
true as it is supposed to be) that it is the young 
girl who queens it over Society. He has come 
back profoundly impressed with the freedom and 
power she enjoys and the ability with which she 
manages her position. His chapter on flirtation 
rises to the level of a_ philosophical treatise. 
Flirtation, ““which is to love what the preface 
is to the book, to passion what fencing is to 
the duel,” he declares to be the finishing of the 
American girl’s education, and he describes her going 
in for her course of flirtation with the most serious 
purpose. Other girls may flirt for fun (they have 
been known to do so), but she takes in hand this 
two-edged sword “ with the sagacity of a precocious 
experience and the conviction that on the use she 
makes of it,on the choice on which her fancy settles, 
will depend the happiness of her life.” No one 
dictates that choice for her and she is fully aware of 
her responsibility. She takes care in forming her 
court to eliminate whomsoever it may seem fit to her, 
to admit no one to the number of her followers 
who does not seem to possess the conditions she 
would like to see united in a husband. She 
then, by means of flirtation, skilfully draws out 
her suitors and informs herself of the various 
qualities of each—the harmony of tastes and ideas 
which may exist between her and him, the depth 
and sincerity of his sentiments, his intellectual and 
moral value. “La flirtation pourvoit 4 tout cela et 
lui permet tout cela.” It is a truly wonderful thing 
in such hands: “Sous une forme mélancholique ou 
enjouée s’échangent aveux et confidences, entretiens 
tendres et sérieux, se dessinent les charactéres, les 
volontés, les aspirations.” While she, “an able 
tactician,” excels “in calming impatiences, in en- 
couraging without binding, in discouraging without 
rupturing.” She even makes a prudent sounding on 
the money question. Flirtation provides for that 
also. “Between two sentimental phrases pied with 
quotations from Tennyson or Longfellow she will 
glide a question—as a sister, a friend who is in- 
terested in him and in his future—on the actual 
situation of the young man, his chances of fortune, 
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his expectations. In a few sittings she will know 
all it is important for her to know, and she can 
decide whether she ought to encourage him or not.” 
With such a perfect system of selection, the only 
wonder is that there are any unsatisfactory marriages 
in America at all, or that the “divorce mill” has 
any occupation. Flirtation under these circumstances 
is, of course, a national institution—it was guaran- 
teed to America, says M. de Varigny, by the 
Declaration of Independence; for one of the rights 
of man therein defined is that of the “pursuit of 
happiness.” “Flirtation being one of the means of 
attaining this end, the temporary intimacy which 
it creates between young people is accepted and re- 
spected.” One need not, therefore, be surprised to hear 
that “some ingenious tradesmen at Newport, Atlantic 
City, Bar Harbour, and Long Branch, have founded 
on this national institution a profitable speculation. 
It consists in letting to young couples in quest of 
seclusion a vast parasol, whose long handle, armed 
with an iron point, may be stuck into the sand. 
This parasol protects them against the rays of the 
sun and discreetly shelters them from the gaze of 
the curious. Beneath this gigantic mushroom you 
generally perceive only two little feet daintily shod 
and two masculine extremities; sometimes also, but 
more rarely, a supple waist encircled by a manly 
arm. Encouraged by success the Atlantic City 
speculator has levelled, on a platform overlooking 
the beach, a long terrace of sand, where the lovers 
may behold, without being seen themselves, the 
panorama of the sea rolling at their feet.” We 
should like to hear some American girls of our 
acquaintance discussing these impressions of their 
country over a little repast (to which they might 
allow us to bid them) of Huylers and ice-cream. 

Not less entertaining in its own way is the 
manner in which M. de Varigny’s disquisitions on 
the American girl have been received by the brothers, 
lovers, and fathers of the French jeune fille. They 
we dreadfully shocked. M. de Varigny is a traveller, 
he has been under the spell of the American girl, 
and consequently his opinions are a bit tainted with 
heresy. He admires the young lady, and has even 
ventured upon the suggestion that one day the jeune 
jille may come to adopt some of her ways. To stay- 
at-home Frenchmen a more awful subversionary idea 
could not be propounded. “ What!” exclaims one of 
M. de Varigny’s critics, M. Adolph Brisson, “ French 
mothers abdicate their authority and their sur- 
veillance! Let go their hold of these tender 
fledglings whom they have taken so much trouble 
to bring up, whom they have protected with so 
much zeal against exterior dangers, whose innocence 
they have so jealously guarded! Never! You will 
never abolish that immemorial prejudice which 
wishes that the mother should take her daughter by 
the hand and lead her, without quitting her fora single 
step, until the threshold of marriage is crossed.” M. 
Brisson grows very warm indeed on this theme, and 
incidentally his language is an interesting revelation 
of one of the strongest sentiments of the French 
people—one of those which observers who derive 
their notions of France chiefly from its politics 
or its Parisian boulevards are apt to overlook 
—for M. Brisson is a typical Frenchman; he 
is the editor of a weekly review, and a son-in-law of 
M. Sarcey. M. de Varigny praises the energy of 
young American women, who are ready to pack up 
their trunks and leave father and mother, possibly 
never to see them again, in order to follow a husband 
from city to city, or from country to country. This 
may be favourable to the struggle for life, but in M. 
Brisson’s eyes it evidences an indifference which 
freezes his heart. “No doubt,” he says, “Greuze’s little 
girl who bursts into tears when she is carried away 
by her husband as she casts a last look at her vir- 
ginal chamber, is rather foolish and sentimental; but 
to me she is more sympathetic than the virago who 
goes forth, whip in hand, song on lip, without 
glancing back at the paternal garden (!!) .. . 
I love the French fashion; I love the uneasy 
























solicitude of our mothers, the precautions of 
our good fellows of fathers; their circumspect and 
important airs, once a matrimonial project is on 
the tapis; their anxiety not to be too far away 
from their children, and to secure for them a well- 
feathered nest. That may be ridiculous; but it issweet, 
warming, consoling. Perish the positivist philosophy, 
perish colonial politics, but long live the sentiment 
of family and the religion of the hearth! And mark 
you, it may well be said, we have these instincts in 
the blood!” This is very touchingly expressed, and 
assuredly the sentiment has been the preserving salt 
of French national life. We only hope M. Brisson’s 
belief in its indestructibility is well-founded. Other 
observers of French symptoms, we are sorry to 
think, are not so confident. Gyp’s Loulou, a sort of 
gamin of a girl, knowing, sophisticated, and consider- 
ably emancipated from parental contrcl,isnowadaysa 
type—a type which frequently takes the place in the 
Faubourg St. Germain of the somewhat stately jeune 
jille trained in a former day in the aristocratic con- 
vents. Even Ouida encountered and noted this type 
before Gyp did. According to M. Anatole France 
the ingénues of Greuze are palling on the French 
palate. He declares that parental authority is 
weakening, even amongst the famous bourgeoisie. 
The bourgeois family has ceased to be the great 
educator in vigorous virtue that it once was. “* We 
no longer bring up our children well. We no longer 
know how to impose or to submit to obedience.” 
With his usual perspicacity he lays his finger on the 
cause. “In losing the ancient faith we have lost the 
wont of that long look backward which is called 
respect.” The religion of the hearth and the religion 
of the altar manifestly go together. 








THE OPERA. 





NIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS has begun his opera 
b)_) season as the Turks in their best days used to 
begin an attack—with the whole of their available 
forces, that is to say; so that to see one Turk was, 
according to a proverb of the time, to see ten 
thousand. In former times the first week of an 
operatic campaign was little more than a promise of 
more important things tocome. This year, however, 
the manager, like the givers of feasts in ancient 
Galilee, has at the outset offered his very best. 
Already one new opera and two new tenors have 
been presented to the public; while in the prima 
donna department we had in the very first week the 
opportunity of hearing on two successive nights 
Giulia Ravogli and Calvé, Sigrid-Arnoldson and 
Melba. 

Of the two new tenors, one—Signor Vignas—was 
already known iu England, though he now sings for 
the first time at the Royal Italian Opera. The other 
—M. Alvarez—isa Frenchman, apparently of Spanish 
origin. He is young, but without the ardour of 
youth. In the part of Faust he sang intelligently 
and with good expression ; but the dramatic side of 
the impersonation left much to be desired. If M. 
Alvarez, in his demeanour towards the Margaret of 
the evening (no less charming an artist than Madame 
Melba), was somewhat cold, this can scarcely be said 
of Signor Vignas in regard to his attitude towards 
Elsa (again that perfect vocalist Madame Melba), in 
the most generally admired of all Wagner's operas. 
It has been objected to the Lohengrin of Signor 
Vignas, and with some show of reason, that it is 
too passionate. The Knight of the Swan makes 
love, indeed, to Elsa with a fervour scarcely 
becoming on the part of the Keeper of the Holy 
Grail. There is some truth in the charge. In his 
representation of Lohengrin, the Spanish tenor has 
apparently been influenced by his own Turiddu. 
He has impersonated that village Don Juan so often 
and with so much success, that probably, for some 
time to come, his different creations will all present 
a certain resemblance to Turiddu. In like manner 
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a painter, spoken of by Heine, painted so many red 
lions that after a time every picture he produced, 
whatever the subject, bore a resemblance, more or 
less striking, to a red lion. 

But the comparative value of the two new tenors 
(both exceptionally good) is a matter of only 
secondary importance. The great event of the first 
week of the season has been the production of the 
new opera, I Pagliacci, by the young composer named 
Leoncavallo; which has made such a mark as, since 
Carmen, no other work has left, with the single 
exception of La Cavalleria Rusticana,by Leoncavallo’s 
fellow-countryman and _ fellow-student, Mascagni. 
Signor Sonzogno, the eminent Milanese music- 
publisher—rival of the still more eminent Ricordi 
in the same line of business—seems, in establishing 
an annual prize for the best Italian opera, to have 
founded, without aiming at anything so important, a 
new Italian school. Signor Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci is 
quite in the manner of Signor Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and by no means, therefore, in the style 
of any earlier Italian opera. The new school of 
opera among the Italians demands, in the first place, 
a highly dramatic libretto; and this must be set to 
music in such a manner as not to check in the 
least degree the rapidity of the action. Conse- 
quently, airs and duets in several movements and 
repetitions generally are proscribed. So, we find, are 
concerted pieces which almost of necessity delay the 
progress of the drama. The endless declamation, 
moreover, of Wagner and his too numerous imi- 
tators, is replaced by “continuous melody” in the 
true sense of the words. The music of J Pagliacci, 
like that of La Cavalleria Rusticana, is tuneful and 
singable from beginning to end; but the course of 
the piece is never stopped for the sake of a song. 
Both in Leoncavallo’s opera, and in the one opera by 
Mascagni that has been produced with genuinesuccess, 
the three unities have been strictly observed. How, 
in the first place, without unity of action could there 
be the necessary rapidity of movement? Asa matter 
of fact, moreover, the action, both in La Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci, is confined to the same 
place and almost to the same hour. 

Leoncavallo’s visit to London in connection with 
I Pagliacci will soon be followed by a visit from 
Mascagni, who proposes to assist at the first 
performance of his latest opera, J Rantzau. Tchai- 
kowsky and Saint-Saéns will be in London next week ; 
and each will be represented by an important work 
at the next Philharmonic concert(June1). Soon after- 
wards Boito and Grieg will arrive; and Grieg, Boito, 
Saint-Saéns, and Tchaikowsky, representing Norway, 
Italy, France, and Russia, will then go to Cambridge 
in order to receive the title of Doctor of Music. On 
this occasion a concert will be given under the 
direction of Dr. Villiers Stanford, University Pro- 
fessor of Music at Cambridge, at which each of the 
recipients of the Doctor's degree will conduct a frag- 
ment, or a complete work of his own composition. The 
four celebrated composers will seem to have come a 
long way in order to receive very little; for among our 
Doctors of Music are numbers of musicians, chiefly 
organists, who have gained the not too much 
coveted honour merely by passing a formal examina- 
tion and sending in an exercise. In future, how- 
ever, it is proposed to grant the honorary degree 
only to composers; and to composers, moreover, of 
considerable eminence. Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Hubert Parry, Mr. Villiers Stanford, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, are all Doctors of Music. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, however, unlike his colleagues, has never 
used the title. Neither, we fancy, will either Saint- 
Saéns, Tchaikowsky, Boito, or Grieg. 

The presence of M. Saint-Saéns in England can- 
not but awaken regret in connection with his ad- 
mirable opera of Samson and Delilah, which, the 
subject being biblical, cannot for that reason be 
played in England. The fact should surely count 
for something that the composer treats his theme in 
all seriousness and from a high point of view. In 
one of the pantomimes produced last Christmas, 





Noah, his sons and daughters, and all the animals 
out of the ark, were represented on the stage in by 
no means a serious spirit, yet without shocking the 
public and without, it is believed, the least injury to 
faith or morals. If such incidents as these may 
be treated comically on our stage, why not the story 
of Samson and Delilah seriously ? 








THE DRAMA. 





ELEANORA DUSE. 


REAT art is so rare that one’s little stock of 
encomiastic superlatives becomes mouldy from 
disuse. The opportunity has now come for giving 
it an airing. For Signora Eleanora Duse is, beyond 
all cavil, a great artist. She comes before an 
English audience under immense disadvantages. 
She speaks a language which very few of us are able 
to follow on the stage. She brings a great reputa- 
tion from America—and in theatrical affairs we 
English like to think ourselves a Court of Appeal 
with power to quash the verdict of Boston and New 
York. She has chosen for her first appearance an 
old-fashioned French play, long since grown tiresome 
to the constant playgoer, and associated in his mind 
with dangerous reminiscences of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Hence she has been accused of imitating Sarah, or 
else boldly compared with Sarah, to Sarah’s dis- 
advantage. 

We may as well clear our minds of this rubbish 
at once. Eleanora Duse is not in the least like Sarah 
Bernhardt in either histrionic means or method. 
Sarah is a complex artificial product,a strange, exotic, 
orchidaceous creature, given to quaint chants and 
cadences of voice, with a delivery alternating between 
breathless patter and the measured, tolling strokes of 
a bell. Her languorous postures, her gestures, feverish 
or stately, her whole plastik, are parts of an elaborate 
harmony. What she aims at is beauty. Now Signora 
Duse’s aim is truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. She is absolutely natural and sincere, 
Her gestures are not in stage arabesques and “lines 
of beauty,” but in the abrupt re-entrant angles of 
actual life. There is no trickery in her delivery, 
and, be it added, no witchery in her voice. Her 
voice, in fact, is weak. It lacks resonance, 
melody; it is often’ disagreeably nasal; it soon 
becomes hoarse. Her face—one may permit one’s self 
these liberties in speaking of a woman of genius— 
is almost plain; but it reflects the minutest shades 
of emotion, and it is illumined by dark eyes of 
piercing brilliancy. She scorns to disguise it by the 
hare’s-foot and the rouge-pot. Her figure is insigni- 
ficant. But these things do not, you will soon 
find, matter in the least. From head to foot 
the woman is a quivering plexus of nerves, and 
she soon sets every nerve in your body tingling 
in sympathy. Is not that what all great art is 
in the physiological analysis—a transference of 
nervous energy? I suspect also that she is an 
intellectual actress who can give us mind speaking 
to mind. That we shall know more about when 
she plays, as she promises to play, Ibsen’s Nora. 
Meanwhile we have only seen her in La Dame aux 
Camélias, where her opportunities for attack are not 
through the brain so much as through the nerve 
centres. In the first two acts of Dumas’s play she is 
quiet where Sarah is noisy. Hers is suppressed fire, 
Sarah’s is uncontrolled hysteria. But what a revela- 
tion of power in the third act, in the legendary scene 
with the elder Duval! Her passionate pleading, 
rising from a frightened whisper in a gradual 
crescendo to an agonised shriek of “ Impossible, 
impossible!" I have seen a round dozen of more 
or less famous actresses in this scene, from 
Sarah downwards, but it has never affected me 
as it did on Wednesday night. As for the death- 
scene, it is simply a marvel of sincere, unexaggerated 
truth. There are no attitudes of studied grace on 
the couch, no suggestion of “ Betty, give this cheek 
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a little red.” The woman cowers, shivering, or coils 
herself up in a ball like a tired child. Watch her 
face as she looks at her poor wasted hands, and your 
heart sinks. You are gazing at the picture of despair. 
She throws her arms round Armand, nestles against 
his shoulder, with her back turned towards you; 
then you see her arms slowly relaxed, fall and stiffen. 
All is over—and you know that another great actress 
of romantic drama has come within your ken. Is 
she as fine in pure tragedy, as fine in comedy? They 
say so. We shall see. She is surrounded, as is almost 
inevitable in these cases of touring companies, by a 
crowd of mediocrities. Mediocrity in Italian is very 
like mediocrity in English: merely tiresome. But 
the Armand of the occasion, Flavio Ando, makes the 
best use of his chance in the fourth act. One wishes 
he had a more romantic presence. A. B. W. 








A WEST INDIAN TRAGEDY. 
\ JE were sitting one January evening in the 
verandah of a West Indian house. It had 
been sultry at mid-day, and sheets of rain had 
slipped over the peaks of the velvet-blue mountains 
—rain that crashed like a troop of cavalry, a great 
deluge of tepid water that swept over the slopes of 
the hills, cleansing and refreshing. Presently the 
clouds had floated by, or had spent themselves, and 
the day had cleared into a soft grey afternoon, like 
an English afternoon in spring; and then we had 
driven along the roads fringed with scarlet akee 
trees and broad-leaved plantains, into a great fold 
of the mountains. The air was full of the 
soft penetrating scent of logwood now in yellow 
blossom; a little breeze lifted the wet leaves 
and rustled the palms; the streams were brimming, 
and brown water poured foaming over the rocks 
with the sound of far-off Devonshire rivers. There 
was an echo of home in the air—a vague suggestion 
of England. Now we were sitting in the cool dark 
verandah ; a fresh air was blowing, swift bats swung 
through the dusk, and the crickets chirped in a shrill 
chorus. The conversation drifted idly from one 
subject to another; presently we found ourselves 
discussing fate. 
“Character is Fate,’ I said, quoting Emerson. 
But Mrs. Talbot, swaying slowly to and fro in 
her rocking-chair, dissented. “No; at least, not 
always. Circumstances count for something in most 
people's lives; they force some natures entirely out 
of their bent.” And then she told me the following 
story :— 
“It was about four years ago,” she said, “that my 
brother Jim and I first came to the West Indies. 
We stayed at Merivale with Mr. Carew while Jim 
looked about him before buying an estate. One day 
Mr. Carew told us that he had accepted an invitation to 
dinner for himself and us from the Mayers, who were 
his nearest neighbours. ‘ Mayer is a bad fellow,’ he 
said, ‘but Mrs. Mayer, poor creature, is harmless 
enough, and has a hard time. We rode to the 
Mayers’ house. Everything then was new to me: 
the emerald green sugar-canes, the patches of sweet 
potato and of broad-leaved koko, the little negro 
huts hedged in by a flame of scarlet hibiscus, the 
graceful star-apple trees—every leaf lined with sheeny 
brown—the stately mountains over which the broad 
blue lights slide—all these things were wonderful and 
delightful tome. As we ‘drew near a little negro 
town I saw a solitary hut with a written announce- 
ment upon it, ‘ Little Doctor for fever, 6d.’ The hut 
stood some way back from the road, not far from a 
gigantic silk-cotton tree. ‘What does “ Little 
Doctor” mean?’ I asked. ‘An Obeah-man,’ said 
Mr. Carew, ‘ only he does not dare call himself by his 
realname. He is a French negro from Hayti.’ About 
a mile further was Harmony Hall, where the Mayers 
lived. It was the ordinary planter’s house, with a 
big drawing-room that went the whole depth of the 





nick-nacks ; there was an abundance of chenille mon. 
keys and china pugs; pincushions that represented 
sunflowers, or fish,or violins, or anything else that wag 
not and could not be a pin-cushion. All the furni. 
ture--chairs, flowerpots, pianoforte, lamps, looking. 
glasses—was draped and swathed in terra-cotta or 
sea-green silk, and the walls were adorned with 
tinselled fans, china plates, and brackets. It was 
like a charity bazaar. In this bower sat Mrs. Mayer, 
a pretty faded woman, with her bleached flaxen hair 
elaborately frizzed and contorted. She was dressed 
like a fashion-plate; she had a simpering manner 
and a hippety-pippety laugh, and her conversation 
was the height of gentility—all about the Royal 
Family and the latest Society news in the World and 
Vanity Fair, which lay in a conspicuous place on 
one of the flimsy little tables. Her boy Victor stood 
beside her, a poor, thin, bloodless little boy, with 
long curls and his mother’s pale blue eyes. He was 
as painfully dressed as she was, and looked like an 
illustration in a tailor’s advertisement. 

“Presently cocktails, according to West Indian 
fashion, were brought in, and at the same time Mr. 
Mayer came in. He was a villanous-looking little 
man, with one cunning eye that squinted east, and 
one watery, cowardly eye that squinted south, and 
horrible, dirty, hairy hands like those of a monkey. 
His voice was much too big for his body. He pressed 
the cocktails upon us, and then, seeing the child, he 
called to him to come, giving meantime a quick glance 
at his wife, and he made the boy drink a glassful. 
Mrs. Mayer apparently paid no heed. She was com- 
menting at that moment upon the well-known dislike 
entertained by the Princess of Wales for crinolines. 
At dinner Mr. Mayer made Victor bring his little 
chair away from his mother's side and sit by him. 
He plied the child with wine until the little fellow 
became noisy and contradictious, and finally had to 
be carried off to bed by one of the black servants, 
shouting out ugly words as he went. Mr. Mayer 
laughed and looked at his wife. I fancied that she 
was trembling, but she went on in her mincing voice 
asking Jim whether it really was true what the 
World hinted, that Lord Hugo had jilted Lady 
Adelaide? As we rode home that night Jim abused 
her, as I thought unjustly. ‘That stupid woman,’ 
he said, ‘doesn’t care a scrap how that wretched child 
of hers goes to the dogs, as long as she can fig herself 
out in what she imagines to be the latest fashion, and 
can fill her drawing-room with rubbish.’ ‘ Poor little 
Victor,’ said Mr. Carew; ‘ he’s seven years old now. 
By the time he’s fourteen he'll begin to drink himself 
to death as his father is doing now. Mayer's always 
drinking, though he’s seldom actually drunk. She, 
poor soul, is a silly little doll of a woman who 
couldn't harm a fly.’ 

“It was some weeks after that night that the 
mails brought me anxious news from home. I could 
not sleep, but tossed about; until, looking out of 
window and seeing the lovely moonlight, I dressed 
and slipped noiselessly out of the house. I walked 
down the road a long way—further than I knew at 
the time, for the exercise stimulated thought, and I 
saw nothing. When I stopped and looked about me, 
I had reached the great silk-cotton tree on the out- 
skirts of the little negro town. The tree looked very 
gaunt with the moonlight shining full upon its huge 
buttressed trunk and on the branches, which were 
almost bare. Only a little way beyond it was the 
house of the ‘little doctor for fever’; the other huts 
were hidden by a bend in the road. Suddenly I 
became aware of a strange, penetrating smell, an 
intensely horrible smell that filled the air. It came 
in great waves; it seemed to suspend my breath; 
and it turned me sick and faint with fear and loathing. 
I can compare it to nothing I have ever known before 
or since; I could fancy that hell might smell like 
that; it was more terrible than either death or 
corruption. I had not the strength to go, but for an 
instant I leant against one of the great folds of the 
silk-cotton trunk. The horrible smell passed by, and 
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then there followed a wave of some sickly, cloying 
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scent. I heard a woman’s voice from the closed hut 
cry, ‘Let me out; I can’t bear any more,’ and I 
saw the door open and a figure run hastily out and 
along the road out of sight. I was concealed, and 
my view was partially hidden by the buttressed 
trunk, but I felt almost certain that I had recog? 
nised Mrs. Mayer. At any other time my curiosity 
would have been excited ; but my mind was full of 
my own anxieties. I did not mention what I had 
seen to anyone. 

“One morning, a few days later, when I was riding 
with Mr. Carew, a sudden storm of rain came up; 
we were near Harmony Hall, and we took shelter 
there. The Mayers were sitting down to breakfast. 
I thought that Mrs. Mayer looked weary and pale, 
but she was dressed with as much care as ever—in 
an apple-green silk wrapper, which made her faded 
face and bleached hair above it seem almost ghostly. 
She called for fresh tea-cups. Mr. Mayer told her in 
his bullying way to fill the two cups she had before 
her and to pass them to Mr. Carew and myself 
without waiting any longer, but she only fidgeted 
with the tea-things. He shouted at her in his big, 
blustering voice, and came round to the tray. She 
was trembling all over. ‘I can’t,’ she said. ‘This 
cup isn’t clean, and she held it up. I was sitting 
close to her, and could see a very minute yellowish 
smudge inside the rim. ‘ That's nothing—it’s quite 
clean enough for me,’ said Mr. Carew goodnaturedly. 
‘Give him the cup at once, Louisa!’ shouted Mr. 
Mayer. He put out one hand to seize the cup and 
caught hold of the teapot with the other, when 
Mrs. Mayer, with a dexterous whisk of her long sleeve, 
threw the cup on the floor and it broke in pieces. 

“About a week after this little scene we heard 
from one of the negroes that Mr. Mayer had gone 
suddenly raving mad. A few hours later he was 
dead. Mr. Carew rode over to Harmony Hall. He 
found Mrs. Mayer in hysterics. The doctor who was 
there ordered her complete rest and change of scene ; 
her friends had been telephoned for, and immediately 
after the funeral they would take her and Victor 
back to the big town with them. Mr. Mayer's death 
was caused by his habit of drinking, the doctor said. 
Mrs. Mayer had lost her head, and had gone into 
hysterics when her husband had been first taken ill, 
so that there had been some delay in sending for the 
doctor, who had only arrived just as the wretched 
man was dying. ‘Poor little woman!’ the doctor 
said ; ‘I never saw anyone more upset than she was. 
I suppose that she really was fond of that brute 
Mayer. What extraordinary creatures women are!’ 

“For a month or more I heard nothing of the 
Mayers. Then one morning the doctor paid us a 
eall. ‘Such a sad thing has happened,’ he said. 
‘Poor little Victor Mayer is dead. His mother had 
never recovered the shock of Mayer's death, and 
couldn’t bear the idea of ever returning to Harmony 
Hall. She and Victor were to have gone back to 
England in the next steamer, when the poor little 
chap was taken very bad with fever, and he died 
last night. I think that poor woman will go out of 
her mind.’ 

“T thought so too an hour later, when Mrs. Mayer 
galloped up to Merivale. She flung herself off the 
saddle, leaving the reins loose on her pony’s neck, 
and hurried into the sitting-room, where Mr. Carew 
was writing. She was evidently dressed in the same 
crumpled, stained wrapper in which she had sat up 
all night. Her fair hair was hanging down in a 
tangle. She had lost all her genteel, simpering 
manners and her hippety-pippety laugh, and she 
spoke in a hard, shrill voice. 

“*Mr, Carew, she said, ‘I have come to you 
because you are a magistrate. I want to make a 
deposition. It was I who killed my husband. I 
poisoned him. I did it for little Victor's sake—so 
that his father should not teach him to drink and 
swear, and to be a blackguard like himself. Now 
my darling is dead it’s all of no use—and they had 
better take me and hang me, for I am a murderess.’ ” 

C, FELLOWES, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_ 12 -—— 


“A.B. W.” AND ALAN’S WIFE. 


S1r,—The last paragraph of “A. B, W.’s” last article does 
more to justify his horror of horrors than whole columns of 
argument. I have sometimes suspected his attitude on this 
question of being, in part, a harmless and unconscious affectation ; 
but I see I was quite wrong. No wonder Mr. Walkley finds 
such a play as Alan’s Wife intolerable, for horror, however 
delicately handled, evidently begets in him a state of positive 
hallucination and makes him “see red.” “The sheet,” he 
avers, “was lifted from the man’s head and shoulders, which 
were streaked with paint to indicate some hideous disfigurement. 
This I saw—‘ ce qu'on appelle vu, de mes yeux vu.” That Mr. 
Walkley is telling the truth as to his subjective impression I 
don’t for a moment doubt; but the subjoined letters will, I 
think, make it abundantly clear that Mr. Walkley’s impression 
does not correspond with the objective reality. He may possibl 
have caught a momentary glimpse of the man’s head, hone 
it was not the intention of either author or actress that any 
portion of the “corpse,” should be visible; but he certainly 
did not “see” (except in the subjective sense) any “ streaks 
of paint,” or other indications of “ hideous disfigurement,” 
for the very sufficient reason that there were none to see. 
submit, then, that his statement is a curious and valuable docu- 
ment in the psychology of esthetics, proving that artistic 
“ suggestion ” may, in certain cases, go the length of producin 
mesmeri¢ or hypnotic illusion. Mr. Walkley suggests that 
“quibbled ” on the question of the child. He stated that he 
“was shown” a baby, and that baby, by direct implication, 
hideously deformed. It now appears that he saw no baby, 
straight or crooked, but only a cradle in which he was asked to 
imagine that a baby lay. It actually contained a doll; but as 
Mr. Walkley does not profess that he saw the doll, and as [ can 
positively affirm that no member of the audience could es 
see it, that fact is neither here nor there. My point is that Mr. 
Walkley’s statement was caleulated to convey to the mind of 
the reader that he actually saw a deformed baby, or something 
representing one, whereas there was nothing of the sort to be 
seen. Is it a quibble to maintain that sane criticism should 
draw a sharp distinction between what is presented to the eye 
and what is merely suggested to the imagination ?—Your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM ARCHER. 

[ ENCLOSURES. | 


Dear Mr. ArkcHER,—It is possible that, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, I may have raised the covering so far 
as to show the head of the figure on the stretcher to a few 
of the audience at one side of the theatre, though neither 
the author nor I had any intention of allowing any portion 
of the supposed corpse to be visible. I am quite certain, 
however, that the man’s “head and shoulders” were not 
“streaked with paint,” and that no attempt of any sort was 
made to indicate “hideous disfigurement.” —Y ours sincerely, 

May 23rd, 1893. ELIZABETH RosIns. 


My Dear Arcuer,—As the producer of Alan’s Wife, 
I can unhesitatingly assure you that the “head and 
shoulders’ of the man who figured as the corpse on the 
stretcher were not “streaked with paint to indicate some 
hideous disfigurement.” As it was not intended that he 
should be visible to the audience, I was under no temptation 
to commit any such hideous erudity.—Always yours, 

May 22nd, 1893. H. De Lanae. 


“JANE ANNIE AND THE CRITICS.” 


Srr,—It has not as yet been my good (or bad) fortune to see 
Jane Annie at the Savoy, and it would therefore be impossible 
for me to pronounce any opinion on its merits; but I trust you 
will allow me to protest against some observations which occur 
in the article in Tast Saturday’s SPEAKER wherein Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Doyle have found such an out-and-out champion. 
Against this out-and-out championship I have no complaint to 
make ; but why, I would ask, is it necessary to exalt Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Doyle at the expense of Mr. Gilbert? The fact that 
certain critics who approved of the Gilbertian operas have written 
down Jane Annie as dull and disappointing of course proves 
nothing. The author of “Jane Annie and the Critics” apparently 
imagines he can only save the honour of the Jane Annie librettists 
by a series of jeers and depreciations of Mr. Gilbert and his 
works. Jane Annie is non-Gilbertian because “there is not a 
pun in it from beginning toend.” “ ‘The school-girls who abound 
in the piece talk like school-girls rather than like Mr. Gilbert in 
a state of homicidal frenzy.” “ ‘lhe fun isthe fun of the world 
around us rather than that which prevails at the back of the moon 
or in some equally remote and undesirable region.” We are told 
of the “never-ending punnings and smartnesses of the author of 
Patience.” Could anything be more ridiculous or more unfair than 
these inferential criticisms ? 1 think I know Mr. Gilbert’s operas 
fairly well, and I could not conceive anything more ridiculous 
than the suggestion that Mr. Gilbert’s humour depends on his 
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puns. I once myself set an examination paper on three of the 
operas, and thought I had set a difficult question by asking for 
all the puns in the three operas, because I think the puns 
numbered exactly four all told. And as to the unreality of the 
Gilbertian characters—‘“ small monsters” the defender of Jane 
Annie calls them—surely that proves nothing. Is there anyone 
who does not think Pooh-Bah as delightful as he is actually 
impossible ¥ 

I trust, Mr. Editor, 1 may be allowed to apologise to Mr. 
Gilbert for even attempting to defend his humour. . Humour, 
after all, is a matter of temperament, not of argument, and your 
contributor has a perfect right to like the humour of June Annie 
as much as he dislikes the humour of Mr. Gilbert. But all I 
venture to suggest is that he has no right to bolster up his 
dislike by reasons which do not correspond to the facts. 
Personally, I delight in the Mikado, and hope that as regards 
Jane Annie I shall ba able to get farther than rejoicing in the 
marginal notes to the libretto—apparently the unhappy fate of 
A. B. W.—Yours faithfully, C. G. 

National Liberal Club, 8.W., May 22, 1893. 


“HUMAN SHEEP.” 


Str,—The article entitled “Human Sheep” in THE 
Speaker of this date is somewhat puzzling to a Socialist. Its 
conclusion is the (to him quite familiar and obvions) one that 
the extension of collectivism and combination will promote 
rather than suppress individuality and diversity of character. 
The puzzle is to divine the intention of the irrelevant disqui- 
sitions on the supposed ideals of Socialists which are set forth 
as introductory to this conclusion, and the apparent purport of 
which it directly contradicts and stultifies. The writer of the 
article is clearly not a Socialist —which is pretty much the same 
as saying that he does not understand what “ Socialism ” means— 
and this perhaps accounts for his supposing that his argument 
is continuous and not self-contradictory. Perhaps it may also 
account for his apparently considering his conelusion to be 
something other than elementary commonplace, and for the 
tentative and apologetic tone in which he presents it for accept- 
ance. I forbear to quarrel with the writer for such obviously 
absurd propositions as that “life in blocks is one of the pet 
ideals of the Collectivist,” “ originality is” (i.e., in the opinion 
of Socialists) “ dangerous,” and the like. which stud his article. 
because it is clear that he would admit that the “ life in blocks,” 
the “ factory system,” and the *‘ machine industry” are no more 
a product of “ Socialism ” (as he understands the term) than they 
are of individualism. But if there are many of your readers 
(and doubtless there are some) who still imagine that the 
progress of Socialism would promote that “ dead level” of human 
sheephood which your writer shows is not necessarily implied by 
the prospect of increasing aggregation and collectivism ( provided 
such condition be not what he would eall a system of Socialism), 
it may be useful to remind them of two things, namely : 

1) The Socialist movement is always and everywhere 
essentially and in the first place a struggle of individuals for 
freedom—that is to say, for greater seope for personal in- 
dividuality and self-expression; and it is not for a moment or 
in the least degree conceivable or contemplated by any Socialist. 
co-operator, trade unionist, or labour politician that the total 
average freedom of the individual is to be redaced by the pro- 
gress of the movement in which they are at present associated. 
Its strength, and sole condition of success, depend on its securing 
such increase of freedom. If collectivism should fail to do this 
—if trade unionism had failed to do it—they would be annulled 
by the very force that now promotes their progress; but if this 
progress is continued, that very circumstance is evidence con- 
elusive that the desire of freedom is subserved thereby. There- 
fore it is absurd to say that the achievement (!) of “ Socialism ” 
ean restrict liberty. Sach a proposition involves a contradiction 
in terms. 

(2) The restraints on individual liberty which Socialists (and 
trade unionists) advocate are not of a nature to stunt or level 
individual character. They aim at getting the stunting and 
levelling drudgery of the everyday work of the world—in which 
the scope for individuality and freedom is every day diminished 
by the evolution of the machine and factory system— performed 
with as little mischief as may be to the individual and the 
community. Interference between the machine and the man 
that it enslaves, interference with excessive hours of labour. 
interference with the parents’ right to sacrifice the body or mind 
of his child to his own caprice or indolence, do not decrease but 
enlarge the opportunities for self-development. It is the merest 
superticial and unthinking cant to suggest that a man whose 
task is assigned him by an individual is freer than one to whom 
it is assigned by the State. If any collectivist project be 
examined, it will be recognised that it affects the material 
rather than the moral activities. I need hardly observe that it 
is only in the latter department that freedom can be vitally 
affected, but that its potentiality, even in that department, 
depends upon the effective ordering of the material conditions of 
existence.—Yours faithfully, 


Limpsfield, May 20, 1893. SyDNeY OLIVIER. 





Witt Mr. Olivier kindly define his terms? He apparently 
lumps together Socialists, Co-operators, Trade Unionists, 
and Labour politicians as “ Collectivists.” If Socialism 
means the concentration of capital and of the management 
of industry in the hands of the State or local authorities, 
our article expressly denies that any such system, even if 
attained, can be lasting. If interference to promote in. 
dividuality and freedom is Socialism, “ we are all Socialists 
now,” and the Liberal party were Socialists long before the 
birth either of the Fabian Society or the Social Democratic 
Federation. But the question is whether the professed 
Socialists, with their plans drawn more or less directly 
from Continental bureaucracies, are advocating the right 
means. Under the Individualist ideal, again, a man may 
not be “free” when he is at work, but the free competition 
of masters for workmen at least permits him to change 
his employer if he is oppressed. However, if nobody but a 
Socialist can understand what Socialism means, revelation 
or “inner light” must displace reason, and discussion must 
be at an end.— Ep. SPEAKER. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PREPARATION 
PROGRESS. 

S1r,—Whitsuntide is over, and this week—in the North, at 
all events—several cottagers will, as usual, * flit.” An accurate 
list of all changes to be made in the old register for each county 
constituency should soon be drawn up and sent to the assistant- 
overseers for their more certain guidance. Prevention is better 
than eure. June 20 and July <0 are two dates after which 
errors can be corrected only by making “ claims.” But claims 
are oft troublesome, let me therefore this year once more urge 
upon Liberal district secretaries the wisdom of the “stitch in 
time ” plan of it. Saturday, June 17—the eve of Waterloo—is 
a timely date for the proper loading of the register for the 
battle of the polls in the bye-election skirmishes that are sure to 
come, be the greater battle of a general election when it may. 

I write only of county constituencies, because in them our 
Liberal organisations have wide areas to look after, and the 
“long purse” is not with us. We should, therefore, be extra 
eanny. The boroughs are compact, better organised, and in 
many of them are the Irish branches of their League, whose 
weekly duty of looking after the register will, for the next six 
weeks, be carefully attended to. So much for preparation; 
permit me also a word or two on Parliamentary progress. The 
Lords will throw out the Irish Bill, and then, it is contended, 
the constituencies should be again consulted. Well, with all 
humility, I beg to say that the country should as soon as 
possible be prepared for consultation, and that in the interval 
Parliament should be urged to mark time and make progress. 
“Again” isa word out of place. The constituencies have not 
yet had a fair chance of voicing their views in Parliament as to 
Home, Irish, or Imperial matters. Things, thongh bad, are 
better than they were. We now return five Liberal members for 
this (Cumberland) county, but if the bundle of faggots, upon 
which Mr. Lowther was unfairly lifted up, had its binding 
loosed, and by a proper registration measure all units were placed 
on a level, then the round half-dozen would truly tell what we 
want, and England, for the first time free to say what the 
majority thinks best, could speak its mind, and that in a voice 
that would have to be obeyed. Two years ago at Neweastle-on- 
Tyne I pleaded suecessfully at the Irish Convention for the 
adoption of this programme of Parliamentary progress. I trust, 
sir, that between this and Christmas, and, while the Registration 
Bill is maturing into an operative Act, a devolution to parish and 
district councils of some large measure of home work will leave 
to both Chambers at Westminster (so long as there are two 
Chambers) more time, after an appeal to the freed constituencies, 
to deal with the better government of Ireland, and of the other 
parts of our Empire beyond the seas.— Yours truly. 

H. M. Kennepy. 

Plumpton Vicarage, Cumberland, May 22, 1893. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 


Srr,—I have read your interesting article entitled the 
“Chureh Militant ” in your issue of the 20th inst. I agree with 
every word you say, being thoroughly in sympathy with the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, and thinking that the 
cause of true religion would b> farthered by the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in England ; for, as you say, she would then 
have an opportunity (it should, I think, be a splendid oppor- 
tunity) of showing that she could stand without being bound to 
or propped up by the State, and so preventing the insinuation 
that “she could not remain and thrive alone.” 

But what about Disendowment? I am in favour of Dis 
endowment as far as property derived from tithes and Chaureb 
rates in the past and future are concerned. But to deprive the 
Chureh of its own private property, viz., money or anything 
given or bequeathed to it, woald seem to me mere robbery. 
think that Disestablishment and partial Disendowment are quite 
possible, and it seems to me to be the strongest point again® 
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our argument that we are going deliberately to rob the Church 
of her own, Would not this be wrong ?—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
37, Bedford Square, W.C., Wituiam H. Krva. 
May 24th, 1893. 








LOVE'S EXCHANGE. 
ae PLE am ], I care no whit 
} For pelf or place, 
It is enough for me to sit 
And watch Duleinea’s face, 
To mark the lights and shadows flit 
Across the silver moon of it. 


I have no other merchandise, 
No stocks or shares, 
No other gold but just what lies 
In those deep eyes of hers ; 
And sure, if all the world were wise, 
It too would bank within her eyes. 


I buy up all her smiles all day 
With all my love, 

And sell them back cost price, or, say, 
A kiss or two above; 

It is a speculation fine, 

The profit must be always mine. 


The world has many things, ’tis true, 
To fill its time, 
Far more important things to do 
Than making love and rhyme ; 
Yet, if it asked me to advise, 
I'd say—buy up Dulcinea’s eyes ! 
RicHarRD Le GALLIENNE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


on 


A SPRING CLEANING. 


\ Y cottage in Troy is passing through the rigours 
i of a “spring cleaning.” Cast up here upon 
the grass-plot amid the jetsam of what was once, and 
is again (I am assured) to be adining-room; far from 
my books, which lie at present under a white shroud, 
to be dusted as soon as the chimney-sweeper has 
done his work (for, as the German commentator 
on Cymbeline observed, chimney-sweepers do not 
come to dust, but usually to sweep); eyeing -my 
subverted chattels much as Pyrrha must have eyed 
the salmon adhering in the elm-top, 





Nota quag sedes fuerat columbis, 


I have just conceived a bold notion, and will lay it, 
as cautiously as may be, before readers of THE 
SPEAKER. 


For observing the general air of insufficiency, in- 
congruity and impertinence worn by my sticks of 
furniture when set upside down and in fortuitous 
juxtaposition under the sun's eye; and reflecting 
that I had chosen them and complacently deemed 
them, when cunningly arranged between four narrow 
walls, to make a room into which a guest or two 
might decently be invited; I asked myself, How 
would it be if we critics, who are supposed to enter- 
tain the public from week to week, were forced 
once a year to bring our critical apparatus out upon 
the lawn and overhaul it in the open? Were 
apologies still in fashion we might draw a diverting 
little picture in the Addisonian manner of a general 
spring-cleaning in which Mr. A. would be doubtfully 
considering an overworn quotation, and Mr. B. 
actively polishing up his acquaintance with <Aris- 
totle’s Poetics or Lessing's Dramatic Notes, while 
Mr. C. sat apart and endeavoured to fit a patch 
of gay Lemaitre embroidery upon the sober velvet of 
Sainte-Beuve. 


But I prefer to be serious in this matter. Mr. 
Stevenson tells us somewhere of a young man who 
confessed that he preferred “Under Two Flags” 
to anything written by Shakespeare; and, while 





demurring to the preference, applauds the candour 
that made it public. Now I think that we critics 
might profitably follow this young man’s example 
now and again. Doubtless it is imposing to be con- 
sidered by the public a safe judge of literature, with 
few limitations or none: but doubtless also in most 
cases it is imposing in more than one sense of the 
word. Very few of us admire everything that is 
admirable: very few of us have windows in our 
hearts that command all the points of the compass: 
and I have hopes that the public would not think 
the worse of us if we dealt honestly with it. 


Suppose, now, that up to this day, and after 
many attempts, I have never been able to read 
“ Paradise Lost.” I may as well confess that this 
is the case. I can admire its magnificent diction, 
and detect its technical wonders in line after line 
and page after page. I swear I am not insensible 
to good poetry, or to the charms of the “grand 
manner.” There are passages in Homer, Virgil, and 
the greater Elizabethans (to give instances) that 
stir me to the very soul; and when reading Keats’ 
“Ode to a Greek Urn,” or Tennyson's “The Re- 
venge,” I would choose to shut the door that no 
one may come in and see my face. Nor do I bring 
insensibility or indifference to the study of this 
particular epic. I hate it actively—about as actively 
as I hate all the work (save the “Scenes of Clerical 
Life”) of the lady who called herself George Eliot ; 
and would as lief spend a day with ascolding woman 
as with Deronda or Milton’s Archangel. Nor is this 
sheer unreasoning prejudice. Admitting that the 
five or six books I have managed to read contain a 
large amount of vastly fine talk, I ask, “ What is all 
this fine talk about?” and declare that I find more 
encouragement to live a good life, and live it bravely, 
in the trilogy of Dumas’s musketeers than in all the 
theology of this sectarian; just as I obtain more 
profit from singing “When shepherds watched their 
flocks by night” with a full heart than from the 
study of Milton’s ‘Ode on the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity,” in which our Puritan forgets most of his 
peace and goodwill towards men in his anxiety to 
give the devil a bad time. 


Well, here the confession stands-—that I would 
not exchange the “ Areopagitica” for a dozen of 
“ Paradise Lost,” and that, if I had to choose between 
Cromwell's two Latin secretaries, my heart at least 
would incline towards Marvell. To this, no doubt, 
the man whose judgment approves all the best 
thought of all the best minds will answer in Uncle 
Toby's words, “ Wipe it up and say no more about 
it”; or, if his mood be charitable, he may advise 
“ Wait; and in time you may come to enjoy Milton 
with the best of us.” I hope so, indeed,—not being 
fool enough to take pride in disliking a great poet 
and a great novelist. My little admission is merely 
thrown as a sprat to coax (my metaphors shall be as 
nicely deranged as my furniture this morning) the big 
whales of criticism into the confessional box. I feel 
sure they have only to be candid to become quite three 
times more interesting than they are at present. 
Achieving this, I shall be amply repaid, and will not 
join Mr. Grant Allen in bemoaning the lot of literary 
men, even should the editor of THE SPEAKER see fit 
to remove me from his staff for my indiscretion 
—which he need not do, by the way, seeing that 
if ever the reputations of Milton or George Eliot 
stand in need of defence, he has only to call on my 
colleague “ A. B.,” who admires the pair of them. 
And particular attention is invited to the foregoing 
sentence, which has been constructed on the lines of 
a spring-cleaning. 

It would be interesting, too, to know what 
becomes of those people who admire all the best 
thought of all the best minds. I am not stating here 
a problem in eschatology, of course, but wondering 
what happens to them in this world. Now and then 
one comes across a stray specimen asleep in a 
professorial chair, or inflicting an academical success 
upon the Senate, or stating in the remote provincial 
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press that “Ibsen is morbid,” or that Mr. Wilde 
(whom he calls “ Our Oscar”) need not expect to be 
taken seriously. But one never hears of anything 
actually achieved by the wearer of a tightish suit of 
best possible opinions. Thus clad,a man would seem 
unable to attain either to a popular success, or to the 
honours of martyrdom. Too tiresome to love, and 
too respectable to burn, he is suffered to age without 
growing and continue without going on, and expires 
at length amid chill expressions of esteem. 


On the top of this jumble of obiter dicta let me 
toss the assurance that I have still something to add 
to the controversy on Publishers’ Book Marks, but 
am waiting to see if the advocates of the present 
system can find an answer to the charge I brought 
against publishers, a fortnight back, of recklessly 
squandering review copies, and so raising up the evil 
which they seek to cure by injuring the reviewer. 











A. T. QC. 
REVIEWS. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 
Letrers From Soutu Arrica. By the Times Special Cor- 
respondent. London: Maemillan & Co., and Times Office. 


HESE letters were followed with interest on their 
first appearance in the Times, and deservedly 
so; and those who missed any of them will be glad 
to find them collected in the handy little volume 
before us. They do not, of course, claim the 
same standing as fully worked-out essays; indeed, 
work of this class can scarcely have a permanent 
value, except as “documents” of the impression 
produced on the writer's mind on the spot. First 
impressions, though sometimes misleading, are 
sometimes more correct than the state of opinion 
that succeeds them. 

The Times correspondent’s sources of information 
have apparently been of various kinds, and probably 
represent various shades of opinion. But it is only 
too evident, in more than one place, that she (it is 
an open secret that the writer is a lady who has for 
some time occupied a place in the front ranks of 
journalism) has heard only one side of a disputed 
question—indeed, seems unconscious of the existence 
of any other. We allude more particularly to the 
passage (in the eighth letter) treating of Responsible 
Government for Natal. On p. 112 it.is said that the 
great objection to the measure is to be found in the 
Native Question. This is, in fact, the trump card of 
the Anti-Responsibles, but the assertions which they 
have for years past been pouring into the ears of a 
Conservative Colonial Office (which knew no better 
than to believe them, seeing that all the information 
which reached it came through official channels) are a 
mass of fallacies, resting on misapprehensions and 
wilful misrepresentations, which it is impossible to 
thresh out here. The Responsibles, we are told, 
who wish to keep the control of native affairs in 
their own hands, hardly give weight enough to the 
fact that if, as would undoubtedly be the case, the 
Imperial Government would have to bear the brunt 
of any trouble arising out of native mismanagement, 
it is but just that it should keep a preponderating 
voice in that part of the administration ; and without 
considering that “they have not so far had much to 
complain of in the Imperial administration of that sec- 
tion of their affairs,” they “ refuse autonomy if the 
natives are to remain under Imperial control.” No 
colonist will have any difficulty in guessing whence 
came the inspiration of the above paragraph; and 
it seems a pity (unless she is of the same mind as the 
Irish judge who found both sides of a case so un- 
settling to the mental faculties) that the writer did 
not consult the columns of the Witness—the organ 
of the Responsible party—where she would have 
found abundant evidence that the Imperial adminis- 
tration of native affairs, so far from giving little 
or no ground for complaint, was, at the very time 
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referred to, producing discontent, if not active 
trouble of the most serious kind, all over the country, 
Again, we cannot pass without challenge the asser. 
tion that the Imperial Government would be the chief 
sufferer from any trouble arising on this score, 
“ Trouble arising from native mismanagement” is a 
euphemism for fighting—very likely for the burning 
of farms and the killing of settlers and their families, 
We should hardly think that the Government which 
pays the troops who suppress or punish these 
disturbances can fairly be said to “ bear the brunt” 
of the trouble—except on the principle that 
pecuniary afflictions are those most deeply felt by 
men of English race. 

There is, as we have said, much of interest in 
these eight letters, and abundant food for discus- 
sion. Miss Shaw quite rightly says that the two ques- 
tions in the South Africa of to-day are the material 
development of the country and the Race Question, 
(The latter, we should say, “surprises by himself” 
an astonishing mass of complicated problems.) Else- 
where she says that the Race Question is identical with 
the Labour Question ; and here, if we analysed her 
utterances, she makes some curiously contradictory 
statements. We are sorry to see that her writing 
on this point clearly shows the influence of what we 
may call Rhodesian Imperialism (i.c., the old “ nigger” 
doctrine in disguise, with a lot of British-Lion swagger 
and a dash of pseudo-philanthropy thrown in); but we 
should say that she had not, personally, quite grasped 
its bearings, and does not seem to see that, underlying 
the whole Labour Question, in the minds of those 
who are just now shouting themselves hoarse over its 
paramount importance, is the calm assumption that 
the chief end of coloured man is to work for the 
benefit of the white—if not gratis, then at the lowest 
possible market rates. From a passage in the seventh 
letter, however (on p. 99), it would seem as if the 
writer had been using her own eyes, for once, in 
spite of the spectacles continually forced upon her, 
and come to her own conclusion. She says roundly 
that “the real trouble is not that they” (the 
ever-complaining would-be employers) “cannot get 
labour, but that they cannot get it at their own 
price ""—which, of course, is no higher than they can 
help. Yet, on the very next page, she gives utter- 
ance to fallacies which, could she only see it, are 
in the very teeth of the facts she has just been 
narrating with regard to Basutoland. 

Basutoland is a very comforting chapter in 
our Colonial history, abounding, as the latter 
does, in crimes, blunders, and well-intentioned 
wrong-headedness. The history of Sir Marshall 
Clarke’s administration may be read in the Blue- 
Books, and is a thing for Colonial and Foreign Offices 
to meditate upon as long as there are subject races 
to be ruled. For six years, without resorting to 
force, he reduced anarchy (“a large section of the 
Basuto nation was in passive rebellion, whilst civil 
war was being waged between some of the principal 
chiefs, and a number of Basutos had taken refuge in 
the Free State with their families and cattle” *) to 
order, restored the authority of the paramount chief, 
Letsia (since succeeded by his son Lerothodi), and, 
ruling with a firm and even hand, produced the 
spectacle of a flourishing native state with a mini- 
mum of white agency. The whole letter on Basuto- 
land is most instructive; but, after dwelling on the 
excellent results obtained there, it is rather strange 
to find the writer a few pages later (pp. 96, 100, 101, 
and elsewhere) asserting that the natives can only be 
civilised by doing away with their system of land 
tenure and breaking up their tribal organisation. 
If by “civilised” we are to mean “forced to 
work for the white man on his own terms,” 
the statement is, no doubt, most true; but we 
may reasonably doubt whether the writer enter- 
tains this view of civilisation—whatever Mr. Rhodes 
may do. But, as a matter of fact, the whole pros- 
perous and happy state of things which we have 





* Report on H.M, Colonial Possessions. No. 102.—Basutoland. 
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just seen extolled as prevailing in Basutoland, is due 
to the fact that Sir Marshall Clarke was careful to 
leave untouched the Basuto tribal organisation. The 
Paramount Chief, as we have seen, was re-established 
in his old position; the subordinate chiefs were 
confirmed in theirs, and the old system of civil 
judicature left in their hands; one of these latter, 
Masupha, who had been causing trouble, was remon- 
strated with, and, finding that he had to do with a 
just as well as firm executive, subsided into his own 
sphere and has kept to it loyallyeversince. Basuto 
land is cultivated like a garden; but no Basuto is an 
individual landowner. The whole country belongs 
to the tribe, in the old Basuto fashion, which, as 
some say (but we believe it is disputed), was also the 
old Teutonic way. We fear that both missionaries 
and well-intentioned rulers have yet much to learn 
of the wisdom of “letting alone” where native 
customs are concerned. It may be that their way 
of doing this is, after all, better for them than ours; 
and to have the latter, evenif intrinsically superior, 
forced upon them in a premature and ill-considered 
way can only do harm. To take this one item of 
land tenure—considering all the complications and 
difficulties which have accumulated round our own 
system, why should we seek to force it on a country 
which does not possess it already? It may be inad- 
visable for us to change it—(that is a question we are 
not discussing just now)—but one principal reason 
for this is that it has been with us, if not 
from the beginning, at least for many centuries, 
and is so deeply-rooted that its removal might do 
more harm than its presence. When its burning 
questions are being hotly debated among us, 
it seems madness to wish to introduce them gratui- 
tously to a people as yet untroubled by them. Here 
is an opportunity, not for trying an hazardous 
experiment, but for watching a system new to us in 
natural and healthy operation. 

After the cordial tribute rendered to Sir Marshall 
Clarke's administration, it is a little chilling to meet 
(on p. 85) with the implication that the ultimate 
end and object of all these efforts is that the country 
shall become a “ labour reserve.” We have already 
referred to the assumption that underlies this. It 
also underlies the elaborate system in force at the 
Kimberley diamond-mines (described in Letter II.), 
whereby the native labourers are reduced to a state 
of temporary slavery—confined in convict-barracks 
connected by a covered way with the mine; 
communicating with their wives and families, if at 
all, only through a grating and in the presence of 
an overseer. It is true that they enter on this 
servitude voluntarily and that it ceases when their 
term of engagement ends; but that any man not 
absolutely starving should be found willing to 
undergo it, is a curious commentary on the alleged 
dislike of the native to labour. 

We do not wish toinsist needlessly on this point ; 
but of late there has been, if we may so speak, a 
“boom” in the Gospel of Labour. Missionaries 
have been repeating, one after another, that, if we 
want to benefit the black man, we must teach him to 
labour—a very little book-learning is all he wants— 
the plane and the saw are much more to his true 
interests. This sounds very well; and in the face 
of the dreary failure of one class of missionary, 
whose idea is chiefly to cram the primitive mind 
(whose workings he is so far from able to fathom 
or follow) with the particular kind of abstract doc- 
trine in which he has himself been brought up, one 
is at first inclined to welcome it. The missionary 
says this sort of thing at meetings, and rich specu- 
lators, never before remarkable for zeal in that 
direction, pat him on the back, and shortly after- 
wards send generous subscriptions. Perhaps he 
wonders why. But they know. He has proved him- 
self a valuable auxiliary; all the more so because 
unconscious of the fact. 

Here we find (p. 87) “Industry must for a long 
time to come be his religion.” It was well said by 


one who read this passage—“ And his Deity? . . . 





The employer of labour!” Modern capitalists may 
in some respects resemble the ancient Csars; but 
this is the first time we have heard of the honour 
of apotheosis being conferred upon them. 

When an unfamiliar type is first presented to us, 
we are apt to see only its distinctive character, to 
the exclusion of all individual features. So all black 
faces look alike to a white man ; a Scotchman coming 
to England for the first time thinks all Southrons 
must be turned out like jellies from the same mould, 
and none but a shepherd can distinguish individual 
sheep from one another. We think this must 
account for the fallacy of assuming, in all discussions 
on this question, that every person in a black skin is 
precisely alike in faculties, character, and position. 
Perhaps, also, the fallacy may be at work which led 
Dr. Johnson to place the Fleet Street printer's boy 
on a higher intellectual level than a Greek of the 
age of Pericles—because the former could read, and 
the chances are that the latter couldn't. But there 
are men—chiefs and sons of chiefs—naturally shrewd 
and quick-witted, trained by long acquaintance with 
men and things at first hand (a thing which books 
may impair as well as improve), their minds stored 
with the laws and customs of their tribe, and the 
traditions of their fathers for generations back. 
Within the limits of their tribe they may exercise as 
much patience, sagacity—in fact, real statesmanship 
—-as went to the ruling of a commonwealth of early 
Greece. Is such a man, or are his sons, fit for 
nothing better than to hoe a white man’s garden or 
groom his horse? That they frequently do so, with 
the best grace in the world, is no loss of dignity to 
them. But we fear it will take a long time to drive 
these ideas home to the average “umlungu” mind, 
which is firmly convinced that every man who 
doesn’t live in a house with four corners to it is a 
“loafing savage,” and that an African Paramount 
Chief is—what he is not—an irresponsible despot. 


A SCIENTIFIC ANARCHIST. 


La ConquiTe pu Parn. Par Pierre Kropotkine. 
Tresse & Stork. 


It is a far cry from Peter Kropotkine to Ravachol; 
yet, by the unkind irony of circumstance, Monsieur 
l’Assassin only translated into vulgar action the 
supreme necessity that ‘the Prince preaches of “ over- 
turning the bourgeois.” Ravachol, in fact, by being 


Paris : 


‘a self-seeker and a vulgar murderer as well as an 


extreme Anarchist, annihilated half of the working 
theories of his philosophical comrades—for he 
reintroduced in the vilest form precisely those 
elements of human nature which the philosophical 
mind loses sight of when it begins constructing 
Utopias for the million. To be fair to the philo- 
sopher, it must be conceded that the average stupid 
man must be even more irritating to him than he 
himself can ever be to the vulgar mind. That man 
should stick in the old, old ruts, and recreate for him- 
self the difficulties that other civilisations a thousand 
years ago created, when all the while these same 
difficulties might be removed to-morrow at the 
hands of a rational community—what can be more 
exasperating to a Godwin, a Fourier, a Kropotkine ? 
And, to do Prince Kropotkine justice, we admit at 
once it is not that his theories are unsound, not 
that he would fail in organising a rational com- 
munity, if its members could be found, and in feeding, 
clothing, and inspiring it with his passion for the 
elevation of humanity—no, it is only by the stupidity, 
the irrationality of men that the inevitable check- 
mate to all Utopias, scientific or poetical, is 
delivered. If human nature were as wax in the 
great organiser’s hand, “ La Conquéte du Pain” would 
indeed be a conquest to-morrow; but it is not, it 
has not keen, and it cannct be. Human greediness, 
stupidity, and lack of faith, take as dangerous, if 
more subtle, forms as one age succeeds another, and 
all that the scientific reformer can believe in is very 
slow’ progress, and the gradual elimination of the 
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more bestial elements of humanity. How is it, then, 
that a man of great scientific attainments, as Prince 
Kropotkine undoubtedly is, can overlook the imperfec- 
tions of the human material he has to work with? 
How is it that he can preach practical anarchy when 
his first disciple would have to get rid, by violent 
means, of his uncles and his cousins and his aunts 
(not to speak of nearer relations) before the ground 
could be cleared for the newest Utopia? We do not 
know; but probably the philosopher's intense desire 
to lift his fellows out of the old rut of Self-Interest 
and put them on the level way of Mutual Aid is 
father to his daring impracticable thought. “If 

. .!” he dreams, and straightway forgets that “is” 
is the word of scientists, and “if” the word of the 
reformer, the poet, and the orator. 

We have laid stress on the visionary part of 
Prince Kropotkine’s teaching, for the simple reason 
that he believes it to be the sine qué non of his 
social organisation. “There,” he says, “is the pro- 
mised land which Science shows you can be reached. 
Well, to accomplish the revolution, use Force; by 
Force only can you remove the impediments.” Mean- 
while the impediments—i.e., the bourgeoisie—have 
been using thew force, and Messieurs les Assassins 
have been guillotined, shot, and extradited ; and the 
betting is certainly dead against the chances of the 
bomb, and in favour of the chances of Ironical Order. 
We have laid stress on the unfortunate side of Prince 
Kropotkine’s book, but we assert with confidence 
that it will be a thousand pities if the Anarchical 
propaganda it contains (which is only a small per- 
centage of the whole) causes its rare merits as 
original work to be overlooked. For, in truth, no 
man can read it attentively without feeling at the 
end that it has rent in twain the average mental 
horizons. It is the work of an original thinker of 
great penetration, who by following a certain line of 
scientific thought has emerged on a plateau now 
beyond the vision of the multitude, but to which 
the multitude must and will arrive—Heaven knows 
in how many generations. It is the work of an 
orator who is pleading passionately for what he 
knows the human race may attain to, if—if, let us 
say, Mr. Meredith's “ brain-ruled people” ever emerge 
from the great inane. It is a prophecy of the joys 
of life that await our descendants when they shall 
have rid themselves of half our superstitions, half 
our ignorances, half our social absurdities to-day, 
which are, alas! most of them rendered necessary in 
all modern communities. It is virtually a scientific 
demonstration of what a highly organised com- 
munity might do if mutual aid became of vital force 
to all its members. Peter Kropotkine, some may 
think, is a little too optimistic as to what Science 
can do for man, even in the blessed days—far, far 
away—of the Free Communities. But it is not for 
its figures or facts that “La Conquéte du Pain” 
primarily deserves attention; it is rather for the 
vitalising energy that a far-seeing and lofty mind 
can communicate to his doubting fellows that one 
urges all to read for themselves a work so generous, 
so scientific, and so profound. 


MARK AND MANOR. 


THe Op EnGiish Manor: a Study in English Economic 
History. By Charles McLean Andrews, Ph.D. (J.H.U.). 


Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. London : Macmillan 
& Co, 


CONTROVERSY has been plentiful of late years as 
to the constitution of society at the dawn of history 
in Germany, and in England after the English 
invasion. The theories put forward have no doubt 
been prompted by national feeling and democratic 
sentiment quite as much as by the look of the 
evidence. Early in this century, partly through the 
growth of German nationalism, partly through the 
reaction against the revolutionary Republicanism 
whose germs had arisen in a kind of highly refined 


to maintain that European freedom and constitu. 
tional government had its real source in the forests 
of Germany. It was partly in pursuance of this 
tendency that Von Maurer based on his stores of 
knowledge the hypothesis with which English 
readers have been familiarised by Sir Henry Maine, 
Our forefathers, we were told, lived in village 
communities, originally composed of free and equal 
heads of families, united by a tie of kinship, usually 
real but occasionally fictitious, cultivating their 
arable land in common, and jpasturing their cattle 
upon an undivided waste. There were, indeed, 
“Hof” settlements of single families; but the 
normal unit was the village community, and the 
manor, with its lord, and its gradation of free semi- 
servile and servile tenants, was the result of dis- 
integrating forces of a later period. Afterwards, 
ample evidence of somewhat similar communities 
in India and among various Eastern peoples, not 
to speak of the Slavs, was collected and made 
accessible to the general reader. Outside of Germany 
this was the work partly of Sir Henry Maine: still 
more of M. de Laveleye. 

On the other hand, the idealism of the Germans 
excited a spirit of iconoclasm, particularly among 
students of Roman law. It was doubtless, in part, 
anti- Teutonic feeling which impelled M. Fustel 
de Coulanges to take up the theory— which has ap- 
peared in various other forms, notably those of Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Coote, and Mr. Seebohm—that the free 
village community, with its communal property, is 
a mere phantasm, and that the mediwval manor 
really is of Roman origin, and traceable to the 
Roman colonate. But this theory too has had its 
day. There is now a very natural reaction against 
it—visible in the introduction, which is the most 
important part of the book before us. This book is 
one of the extra volumes of the Johns Hopkins’ 
Studies in Social and Political Science — those 
materials awaiting a new Aristotle, which are some 
of the most satisfactory fruits of the organisation of 
learned research on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Andrews, like most American researchers, 
seems to be chiefly influenced by German models, 
He has read up the literature of his subject with 
praiseworthy care and comprehensiveness. On the 
other hand, he has packed his text so full of references 
to his authorities—which seem to us to be of very 
various value—that the book is not at all an easy 
one to read. Writing in America, too, his evidence is 
of necessity exclusively “literary” (if A. T. Q. C. will 
permit us the term: this literature is in no way 
ornamental or belletristic); and so we miss the kind 
of freshness given, for instance, to Mr. Seebohm’s 
book by his maps of his own neighbourhood. And 
the bulk of the book is an elaborate description of 
the manor and the rights, duties, and occupations 
and enjoyments of ali concerned in it, drawn 
chiefly from two well-known original authorities, 
the Gerefa and the Rectitudines Singularum Per- 
sonarum. Now, we should recommend lecturers on 
Early English Economic History to send their 
students directly to these authorities themselves. 
Possibly, however, having so sent them, they may 
find Mr. Andrews’ book worthy of recommendation 
as a good resumé and commentary. 

But the most important part of the book is the 
introduction, and here Mr. Andrews takes the 
common-sense view which is naturally suggested by 
a full examination of all the evidence. Hegelians 
know his process as the fusion of contradictories 
in a higher unity. Common men call it syncretism 
or compromise. He does not accept either Von 
Maurer’s description of the free village community, or 
De Coulanges’ and Seebohm’s theory that the manor 
is simply an outgrowth of Roman institutions. 
There are too many village communities—or some- 
thing like them—in the East for us to hold the 
latter view, and the tribal bond and the tribal chief 
are ignored by the former. Accordingly Mr. Andrews 





extract of Roman jurisprudence, it was the custom 





accepts the German and Anglo-Saxon village com- 
munity in the main, but he points out that 
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dependence and subjection must have characterised 
it from the first because of the tribal bond: and 
that it may have been influenced very consider- 
ably by Roman usages, especially in the South of 
England. But several conditions must have been at 
work from the earliest times in producing inequality 
among its members. First, the enormous extent of 
unsettled land—* waste”—which gradually, in whole 
or in part, came into the possession of the chief or 
overlord. Second, the loans of capital by the wealthier 
members of the village to their less fortunate 
brethren or to immigrant settlers—the unhappy 
“fuidhirs” whom we have learnt to know from Sir 
Henry Maine’s Early History of Institutions. And 
finally, at a later date, the development of manorial 
jurisdiction. 

We do not call Mr. Andrews’ book epoch-making, 
but it is a useful, sound, and industrious work, and 
shows considerable promise. We hope that some 
day he will go through Von Maurer's evidence in 
detail, and also consider the mass of information now 
available relating to the village community in 
Switzerland. At present we can trace no reference 
in his book either to the “ Hof settlement” or to the 
Swiss “ Allmend.” It is true he only gives eighty 
pages to the discussion of the controversy alto- 
gether; but, if he has omitted all mention of these 
subjects of set purpose, we cannot sufficiently ex- 
press our admiration for his self-restraint. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLISH. 


Tur Tupvor Transtations. Edited by W. E. Henley. Vol. 
II., the second book of Florio’s Montaigne. London: 
David Nutt. 


EpITED by Mr. Henley, introduced by Mr. George 
Saintsbury, and dedicated to Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
these volumes assuredly have sponsors enough and 
enow. Not that the “Tudor translator” of Mon- 
taigne ought to have been in any great dearth of 
gossips either. A bantling of full years he, long of 
the household of the faith, with a tongue of his own 
well hung, able to speak up ably for himself, and of 
old in no need of underwriting: quia nominatur 
Florio. But nowadays, indeed, the able editor may 
be in the right in judging that he cannot have too 
many testimonials. For our part, on this occasion 
having examined every word of these treasurable 
volumes, we shall pass the pen to Florio's self, and 
let him show his own muscle. . 

An interesting leading passage, and directly ad 
rem, is that (ii. 41) in which Florio (we may be 
certain in perfect connaissance de cause) translates 
Montaigne’s praise of Amyot’s famous translation of 
Plutarch : 

I see thorowont al his translation a sense so closely-joynted 
and so pithily continued, that either he hath assuredly under- 
stood and inned the very imagination and the true conceit of the 
Author, or having, through a long and continuall conversion, 
lively planted in his minde a generall Idea of that of Plutarke, 
he hath at least lent him nothing that doth belye him, or mis- 
seeme him. But above all I kon him thanks that he hath had 
the hap to chuse, and knowledge to cull-out so worthy a worke, 
and a het so fit to the purpose, therewith to make so unvaluable 
a present unto his Countrie. 

And then, if the reader wil! pass (through Florio) 
to Montaigne, the man himself—as every human 
reader of him must want todo—let him mark theseven- 
teenth essay of this second book, which contains great 
part of his own famous self-portrayal in mezzi tinti 
—just the everyday likeness of some mediocrity well 
below the average in most things, but, withal, an 
oddity of much stiffness of character; an eccentric 
of a very regular category, a sober fauatic in 
bookishness, a quakerly debauchee in all that then 
meant free thought and freedom of expression; 
discursive to such an excess that the title rarely has 
to do with much more than some minor fraction of 
an essay; and natheless continent of his phrases even 
unto pedantry. Perdurably laborious in production 
and repatching, no leading language of the world 
has ever been more influenced by any one writer than 





the French—which it was a travail to him to attempt 
—was by Montaigne. 


I am of a stature somewhat under the meane. This default 
hath not only uncomlinesse in it, but also incommoditie. I am 
of a strong and well-compacted stature; my face is not fat but 
full, my complexion between joviall and melancholy, in- 
differently sanguine and hot. My health is blith and aie: 
though well-stroken in age, seldome troubled with diseases. 
Such I was; for I am now engaged in the approches of age, 
having long since past over forty yeares (ii. 373, 374). 

Of addressing, dexteritie, and disposition, 1 never had any. 
In all exercises of the body I have found few that have not 
out-gon me, except it were in running, wherein I was of the 
middle sort. As for musicke, were it either in voice (which I 
have most harsh and very unapt) or in instruments, I could 
never be taught any part of it. As for dancing, playing at 
tennis, or wrestling, I could never attaine to any indifferent 
sufficiencie ; but none at all in swimming, in fencing, in vauting, 
or in leaping. My hands are so stiffe and nummie that I can 
hardly write for my selfe. I was never good carver at the table ; 
I could never make readie nor arme a Horse, nor handsomely 
array a Hawke upon my fist, nor cast her off, or let her flie; 
nor could I ever speake to Dogges, to Birdes, or to Horses (375). 
I was borne and brought up in the Countrie, and amidst 
husbandry. I cannot yet cast account either with penne or 
counters. There are divers of our French coines I know not, nor 
ean I distinguish of one graine from another, be it in the field 
or in the barne, unless it be very apparant; nor do I scarcely 
know the difference betweene the Cabige or Lettice in my garden. 
I understand not the names of the most usuall tooles about 
husbandrie, nor of the meanest principles of tillage, which most 
children know (387). 

I am extreamele lazie and idle, and exceedingly free both by 
nature and art. I would as willingly lend my blood as my care. 
I have a minde free and altogether her owne, accustomed to 
follow her owne humor; which hath enfeebled and made me 
unprofitable to serve others, and made me fit and apt but onely 
for my selfe (376). Al which hath endowed me with a delicate 
kinde of complexion, and made me incapable of any care. So 
that I love men should conceale my losses from me, and the 
disorders which concerne me (377). 

The world jookes ever for-right; I turne my sight inward ; 
there I fix it, there I ammuese it. Every man lookes before him- 
selfe, I looke within my selfe ; I have no busines but with my 
selfe; I uncessantly consider, controle, and taste my selfe. 
Other men goe ever else-where, if they thinke well on it; they 
go ever foreward ; as for me, I roule me into my selfe (393). 

Read all this same seventeenth essay, and all the 
other similar passages about histreacherof a memory; 
his slow and muddled brains, that will not take spur- 
ring; his inability to read, and absolute want of learn- 
ing; his impotence of judgment, ever letting every- 
thing slide; and then say whether among the 
lame definitions of “genius” there is any one, or 
any amalgam of several, that fits, that even tolerably 
misfits here. Better boldly take the damnatory 
view, and, heedless of paradox, say genius is a mirific 
cluster of defects, a rabble of ineptitudes, and it has 
to quit the material push for existence because unfit 
for and easily sent to the wall therein. That it 
thereafter shifts the arena to a height to which 
other strugglers must (later) slowly toil is the other 
part—the consistent other part—of the case; but as 
an all-round struggle-for-lifer genius is a failure. 





FICTION, 


WreckaGe: Seven Stupres. By Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
London: William Heinemann. 

Tue Stickir MrInisteR, AND Some Common Men. By 
8S. R. Crockett. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

For Mrs. Grunpys Sake. By M. Isidore Douglas. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 

Tue Twiiicnt or Love. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 
London: Ward & Downey. 

Mr. CRACKANTHORPE is, we believe, a young writer, 

but he is one who will probably “ go far.” Mean- 

while, the really remarkable talent displayed in 

“ Wreckage” establishes the author's claim to serious 

regard—the more so, inasmuch as the book is by no 

means written for the young person, but is very 

strong meat indeed. Modern French literature of 

the most decadent type has set its mark upon Mr. 

Crackanthorpe with curious distinctness. The book 

is intensely modern in its obstinate pessimism, its 

morbidly searching analysis of character and motive, 

its passionate interest in psychological inferences. 
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As the title indicates, these “ studies” are of a pain- 
ful nature, their interest being concentrated on the 
dark side of human life and character. It is 
obviously the depravity, rather than the nobility, 
latent in humanity that engrosses Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe’s artistic perceptions; the result being a 
series of sketches of high literary value, indeed, but 
of distinctly depressing tendency. That men are 
capable of betraying their closest friends, women of 
cheating their lovers and ruining their husbands, is 
a theme which the author sets forth with startling 
vividness and undeniable fidelity ; but it is not con- 
ducive to the gaiety of nations. The first story, 
“ Profiles,” is painful to the verge of horror. It isthe 
story of agirl driven, partly bystress ofcircumstances, 
and still more by the impulse of a neurotic tempera- 
ment, to the lowest depths of degradation, whence 
no hand can rescue her. The grim power with 
which this tragic theme is treated renders the story 
a moral nightmare to any sensitive imagination. 

Equally strong, and, alas! no less faithful, is the 
brief sketch called “The Struggle for Life;” an indi- 
cation, in merest outline, of that dark and deadly 
“struggle” that crowds our pavements with piteous 
wrecks of womanhood. 

A“Dead Woman” is, perhaps,the best thing in the 
book. A widower, heavily sorrowing for his beautiful 
wife, finds that his most intimate friend has secretly 
been her lover. The situation is worked out with 
great strength and skill; but it isa painful, and even 
repulsive, “motif.” The incontestable art with 
which Mr. Crackanthorpe has delineated these dark 
silhouettes leads one still more to regret certain 
palpable defects in their presentment. That Mrs. 
Grundy will undoubtedly pronounce “ Wreckage” 
“improper ” is, of course, entirely beside the question, 
since it is a question of serious artistic work. What 
the book lacks is not morality, but humour. The 
sense of humour—that is to say, of light and shade— 
would help the author to “see life steadily, and see 
it whole,” and, by so much the more, to be an artist. 
At present, his talent, like new wine, is perturbed 
and crude; time, let us hope, will mature it into 
mellowness. Some day Mr. Crackanthorpe may be 
able to perceive that not only the Magdalens but 
the Marys of real life are fit subjects for literary 
portrayal. 

Under the title of “ The Stickit Minister and Some 
Common Men,” Mr. Crockett has given us a book 
that is full of strength and charm. Humour and 
pathos mingle with delightful effect in this group 
of little stories, and across them all sweeps the 
bracing breath of “ that grey Galloway land where, 
about the graves of the martyrs, the whaups are 
crying.” The stories are mainly written in their 
local dialect, and possibly the ignorant Southern 
misses, in consequence, some of that peculiar charm 
they must exhale for Scotsmen; but it is hard to 
imagine that any lover of literature could be 
altogether wanting in appreciation of their quaint 
homeliness and pleasant realism. To come across a 
volume like this is indeed refreshing. No wailing 
pessimism mars our enjoyment with its dreary 
disbelief in humanity; every page exhibits a robust 
faith in the higher possibilities of our nature, and 
the result is distinctly successful. Amongst the 
gems of the collection we may indicate “The 
Heather Lintie,” a simple sketch, instinct with quiet, 
penetrating pathos; whilst, as a specimen of acute 
and kindly humour, “A Knight Errant of the 
Streets,” with its sequel, “The Progress of Cleg- 
kelly,” would be hard to surpass. From such 
humble materials as the poetical aspirations of a 
plain, faded spinster, or the lawless diversions of a 
little street Arab, the author has constructed stories 
full of grace and charm. Those to whom humanity 
in its most primitive and least complex aspect is 
interesting will find real pleasure in studying Mr. 
Crockett’s strong and sympathetic presentment of 
Scottish peasant life. 

A hero “handsome as a god;” a heroine with “a 
wee scarlet mouth” and a plentiful lack of common- 





sense; a she-villain, described as a “serpent,” and 
possessing an unpleasant habit of “muttering 
between her clenched teeth;” with divers other 
foolish and vulgar individuals, make up the dramatis 
persone of “ For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake.” Nor is the 
plot of any less familiar type than the characters, 
Maud Rienzi, the lovely and stupid heroine, is 
desperately enamoured of Lord Fellamar, the hero, 
whose face she alleges to be “more than human in 
its loveliness ;” and a marriage seems impending 
between this oppressively beautiful pair, when the 
jealousy of the serpentine she-villain, Adelaide, 
causes misunderstandings, of the usual kind, to 
separate them. Lord Fellamar, however, finding 
Maud prejudiced against his proposals, takes 
advantage of the Scotch marriage-laws to make 
her his wife by a trick; and, “for Mrs. Grundy’s 
sake,” this hasty ceremony is supplemented by a 
formal English marriage. Whereupon the jealous 
serpent clenches her teeth with renewed vehemence, 
and sets to work harder than ever to separate the 
luckless pair. There is really a good deal of excuse 
for Adelaide’s infatuation, since we are told that 
Lord Fellamar had “a sleepy, half-veiled look in his 
eyes that seemed to bewilder and bewitch everyone 
he came in contact with.” Her evil machinations 
succeed admirably, being aided by the efforts of a 
minor villain, who makes love to Maud, and almost 
induces her to elope with him. At this crisis 
Lord Fellamar intervenes, and the minor villain 
(generally alluded to, vaguely, as “a form”) gets 
very angry and stabs him. The wound does not 
prove fatal, and, fortunately for the would-be 
murderer, nobody dreams of punishing him for his 
crime; in fact, Lord and Lady Fellamar continue to 
meet him as before in society. But knavery is not 
permitted to triumph over confiding foolishness to 
the end. Our old, old friend, the curtained recess, 
kindly conceals the “two forms” of the hero and 
heroine whilst they overhear a conversation which 
removes all misunderstandings. By this clumsy and 
well-worn device they are enabled to rush into 
each other's arms, and the story of their woes winds 
up with a sweet picture of connubial bliss—Maund, 
embraced by her husband, seated at a “ handsome 
black and gold instrument.” (Can this be a piano ?) 
Verily, a tale of exceeding feebleness and dulness is 
“For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake.” 

“ The Twilight of Love ” is a most misleading title, 
suggesting as it does merely the vapid outpourings 
of the average young lady novelist. But its sub-title, 
“Studies of the Artistic Temperament,” gives us the 
key to the book ; and the name of the author assures 
us that those studies are sketched by the hand of an 
expert. In point of fact, Mr. Charles Brookfield not 
only knows what he is writing about, but he writes 
about it in a very convincing way. The title is the 
only weak thing in the really strong book he has 
produced. It is anew and delightful experience to 
find a book, professing to delineate stage-life, in 
which the pictures are neither scamped nor over- 
coloured. That Mr. Brookfield’s pictures are faithful 
to the minutest shade, no actor, we imagine, would 
dispute. Every touch tells, every effect is legiti- 
mately produced; and the result is a volume of 
genuine merit and of vivid interest. Whether those 
gifted—or cursed—with “ the artistic temperament” 
will quite appreciate their comrade’s powers of 
observation and analysis is open to doubt. Cer- 
tainly it is, on the whole, a somewhat lurid light 
which the author throws upon his subject. The 
stories are four in number, and three of them are 
tragically sombre. In “A Modern Penelope,” as in 
“The Road to Success,” it is the dark side of that 
brilliant, fascinating, and bewildering temperament 
which is exposed to the reader’s scrutiny; and it is, 
in truth, an ugly revelation of sordid, heartless 
cruelty. But in “ Kirk and Stage” a gayer note is 
struck. Here the whimsical, baffling inconsistency 
of the artistic nature forms the salient feature of 
the story; whilst in “A Superior Animal” full 
justice is done to the simple, unsoiled womanliness 
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of many a humble little “lady of the ballet,” cheer- 
fully and valiantly struggling through her dull 
duties upon thirty shillings a week, and loyal to the 
core in her domestic relations. All these stories of 
the stage, though pessimistic in tone, are told with 
jmmense vivacity, with pungent irony, and sly 
humour. They possess distinct value as powerful 
and accurate studies of artistic character. We 
heartily recommend “ The Twilight of Love” to our 
readers, Who will find amusement and interest in its 
racy pages. 


A PICTURE OF OLD IRISH LIFE. 


Tue Last Coxonen or tHe Irish Bratcape. By Mrs. Morgan John 
O'Connell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


“Our task,” writes Mrs. O'Connell in her preface, ‘is three- 
fold—the life-story of an honourable and honoured career; an 
attempt to reproduce old Irish life without either sentimentality 
or caricature; and an attempt to preserve old pedigrees, stories, 
verses, and traditions that otherwise would soon be hopelessly 
lost. In these pages we have stored such flotsam and jetsam as 
we could rescue from the waters of oblivion.” 

The career which forms the central thread of these two 
comely volumes is that of Daniel Charles O’Connell, a younger 
son of “ Donal Mor” O'Connell of Darrynane, who began life 
asa military cadet in French service during the Seven Years’ 
War, and ended as a French general, an English colonel, and a 
Count of the Order of St. Louis. These distinctions were by no 
means adequate to his services and qualifications, but the road 
to that higher advancement to which he was entitled, and of 
which he was certainly ambitious, was twice rudely closed to 
him just as he appeared to have set foot upon it. He was in 
high favour at the court of Louis X VI. when the Revolution 
broke out, and, soldier of fortune as he was, he would not place 
his sword at the disposal of the Republic. He then arrived 
through the negotiations which led to the reconstitution of the 
Irish Brigade in British service, and was appointed colonel of 
ne of the six regiments thus formed. But six regiments, 
Irish and Catholic from the colonels to the drummer-boys, 
was more than Protestant feeling could endure, and under 
‘ireumstances involving a shameful breach of faith, three 
f them were at once drafted, and their officers—among 
them Count O'Connell — placed on the retired list, while 
the remaining three were studiously denied any oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves in the Continental war, 
ud were sent from one pestilential region to another, 
util the famous brigade which had played so great 2 part in 
iilitary history, and might have played a greater still, became 
ngloriously extinet. This incident is painfully typical of the 
general treatment of Ireland by England from the final subju- 
gation of the former country under William III. down to very 
recent times. It was not really ferocious or sanguinary—it was a 
cold, impersonal oppressiveness, a war conducted in the courts 
f law, and never illuminated by one deed born of a generous 
ud chivalrous impulse. At the very time when the Irtsh 
Brigade was being reconstituted, it was forbidden to any Catholic 
ficer to rise higher in the service than the rank of colonel. 
Mrs, O’Connell quotes a story of one of them, Colonel Stacke, 
rho after distinguishing himself somewhere, applied to be made 

major-general, and on being invited to state his religion, 
leelared that he was of the religion of major-generals—an 
answer which seems to have fully satisfied the authorities. But 
the religion of major-generals was not characteristic of the Irish 
Brigade, least of all of Count O'Connell, who was a very in- 
carnation of high principle and rectitude. 

The career of Count O'Connell was one of much interest, 
ad the contemporary documents bearing on it, including his 
wn letters to his brother Maurice of Darrynane, are full and 
tbundant, and have been very skilfully used by Mrs. O’Connell. 
But the picture of old Irish life which this book presents us 
with is more valuable and interesting still. We have here a 
vorld of fresh material for history and for romance, and a host 
f characters sympathetically and vividly drawn. Maur-ni- 
Dhuir, the exact, capable, despotic mistress of Darrynane; her 
sn, the prim and punctilious Maurice, a sort of standard for the 
thole County Kerry of moral and social correctness, and a most 
suecessful and determined smuggler; Arthur O'Leary, known 
is the “ Outlaw,” a brilliant and romantic figure; and many an 
ificer of the gallant Brigade. These are people worth knowing, 
ind in Mrs. O’Connell’s simple, straightforward pages we believe 
that we really do know them. She prints plenty of official doeu- 
ents, warrants, pedigrees, and fasti of all kinds,among which the 
uistorieal student may delve and quarry. But one does not need 
to be an historical student in order to be interested in the old-world 
life of which she tells us—or, rather, which she reveals to us by 
irawing aside the veil which hides the private archives of a 

erry family. She has done her work with pains, taste, and 
‘kill, and produced a worthy memorial of the gallant and high- 
ninded soldier to whose career the main portion of her work 
8 devoted. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Dante's Pilgrim’s Progress” is a title which almost explains 
itself, and it belongs to a book which contains what Mrs. 
Russell Gurney calls “ Notes on the Way,” printed opposite 
typical passages from the original text of the great Florentine. 
Silecians from the three books of the Divina Commedia are 
placed on the left-hand pages of this volume, and over against 
them the authoress’s comments—“ prosaic sign-posts,” as she her- 
self terms them, for the unaccustomed traveller through the 
mystic wood. The work is intended for those who lack time 
and opportunity for the study of the whole poem, and therefore 
Mrs. Russell Gurney has concentrated her attention on those 
parts of the Divina Commedia which deal directly with what 
Dante himself terms the “ passage of the blessed soul from the 
slavery of the present corruption to the liberty of eternal glory.” 
Stress is rightly laid on the fact that Dante transfigured the 
creed of the Medieval Church, and through all the tumult of 
six centuries his interpretation of the mystical pilgrimage of the 
soul has kept its ascendancy over the hearts and consciences of 
men. The truth is, the Divina Commedia may be interpreted in 
many ways, and Dante himself indicated at least four when he 
spoke of the literal, the allegorical, the moral, and the mystical. 
The work is not intended for critical students of Dante's text, 
but rather for English readers who wish to get some glimpse of 
the heart of the poem, and to discern as far as may be its pro- 
found and far-reaching spiritual significance. It is with the 
mystical aspects rather than with the dramatie incidents of the 
Divina Commedia that this volume deals, and Mrs. Russell 
Gurney’s notes—they are good, bad, and indifferent—partake 
more or less of the nature of a devotional commentary on those 
passages which depict the spiritual progress of the human soul. 

One aspect at least of the pulpit power of modern Noncon- 
formity is most admirably represented in “ Vision and Duty,” a 
group of twelve sermons by the Rey. Charles A. Berry, of 
Wolverhampton. The book is marked by conspicuous breadth 
of sympathy and high moral courage; but, after all, that which 
impresses us most is the spiritual insight of the preacher and 
the directness of his appeal to the common heart. Barbed 
epigrams abound in these unconventional deliverances, But 
everywhere they are dedicated to the serviee of close reasoning. 
People who associate with the Evangelical creed harsh dog- 
matism and a narrow interpretation of the chief problems of 
faith and morals ought to read these sermons, for they may 
fairly be taken as representative of the pulpit teaching at the 
present time of a school of thought at which in these days it is 
cheap and fashionable to sneer. Mr. Berry looks at life steadily 
and ina generous light. He handles the sinister problems of 
existence with manly firmness, and yet with unmistakable 
tenderness, and, even when dealing with its often tragical issues, 
his touch is still delicate, and betrays no failure of charity. 
* Vision and Duty” is broad, sympathetic, and even jubilant in 
tone, and there are passages in it which display a remarkable 
acquaintance with the temper of the times and the social needs 
of the democracy. No one who reads these sermons can doubt 
Mr. Berry's right to rank in a series devoted to “ Preachers of 
the Age.” The book contains: sermons of singular beauty and 
vigour, and it bears also on almost every page the marks of en- 
lightened Christian patriotism. 

The “ Letters from Queensland,” which were recently sent 
home from Australia by the special correspondent of the Times, 
have just been reprinted from the columns of that journal. The 
volume—it is scarcely more than a pamphlet—not only contains 
a vivid description of the physical aspects of the colony, but also 
throws considerable light on the social and industrial problems 
which are bound up with its development. Queensland, we are 
reminded, is about three times the size of France, and the dis- 
tance between the capital and the furthest point is scarcely less 
than that which separates London and Gibraltar. The existing 
means of communication are so imperfect that it takes almost as 
much time to travel from Brisbane to the northern limits of the 
colony as is required for a voyage from the Thames to South 
Africa. Although the cultivation of the sugar-cane in Queens- 
land has, as yet, not reached a large scale, it promises to do 
more than any other single industry in the colony to settle an 
agricultural population on the soil, and it seems probable—thanks 
to cheap coloured labour—that it will become one of the most 





* Davre’s Pirertm’s PrRoGREss; orn, THE PassaGE oF THE BLESSED 
SOUL FROM THE SLAVERY OF THE PRESENT CORRUPTION TO THE 
T1BERTY OF ETERNAL GLORY. With Notes on the Way by Emelia 
Russell Gurney. London: Elliot Stock, Crown 8vo. (7s. 6d.) 

Viston anD Duty. A Series of Discourses by the Rev. Charles A. Berry. 
(** Preachers of the Age.) Portrait. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

LETTERS FROM QUEENSLAND. By The Times Special Correspondent. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, Crown Svo. 

Tue Heattu Resorts or Evrorz. A Medical Guide to the Mineral 
Springs, etc. By Thomas Linn, M.D. With a Preface by A. E. 
Sansom, M.D.,:M.R.C.P. London: Henry Kimpton, 82, High 
Holborn, Crown Svo. 

THe CAMBRIDGE COMPANION TO THE Brste. At the University Press, 
Cambridge ; and London: C. J. Clay & Sons. Demy 8vo. (3s, 6d.) 

Motrére’s “ Les Femues Savantes.”” With Introduction and Notes by 
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important sources of wealth in Queensland. In 1890 the further 
importation of Kanaka labour was forbidden, and if this decision 
had not been reconsidered the planters would have been ruined, 
as white labourers cannot endure the stifling heat of work 
amongst the thick-growing cane. However, a Bill was 
brought in by the Government last year which permits the 
continued importation of South Sea Islanders under certain very 
stringent regulations. The writer asserts that he (or is it 
she?) went in and out amongst these people and found them 
cheerful and contented, and hints that it is absurd for any- 
one to suppose that they are ill-treated; in fact, he 
never in any country saw the lot of the labourer so well 
eared for. ‘One fact in itself speaks volumes. Two-thirds 
of the Kanakas now in Queensland are time-expired. Most 
of them have been home and have re-engaged for a second 
term of service; some have preferred never to leave the 
colony.” The mineral wealth of Queensland is so far, to a large 
extent, a matter of conjecture. but four of the six leading 
goldfields of Australia are within its borders. ueensland 
in these pages, in its present temporary phase of depression, 
is likened to a man with a nugget of gold in his possession who 
sits and starves for want of small change to buy a loaf. Bris- 
bane, which lies in the southern corner of the province, at 
present decides the smallest detail of government at Cape York, 
and there seems reason for the view that the erection of North 
Queensland into a separate colony—a step which it seems to us 
cannot be much longer delayed—will be equivalent to a decision 
that tropical Australia is to be developed. 

“The Health Resorts of Europe” have often been described, 
but seldom, we think, to more purpose than in Dr. Linn’s tersely 
written and well-informed manual. Many visitors to Nice and 
Aix-les-Bains will need no recommendation for such a work 
beyond Dr. Linn’s name; but those who are not acquainted 
with the author in his capacity as physician may rest assured 
that the book is as authoritative as it is explicit. Dr. Linn 
states that he wrote this medical guide because no one book 
covered the whole field, and he claims to have put it together 
with independence and without respect of persons. There is an 
agreeable absence of padding in the volume, and all the health 
resorts are of course described from a hygienie point of view, 
and the places that are best suited to every malady are duly 
stated. The author has himself visited the majority of the 
health resorts of Europe, and where he has had no personal 
knowledge, he has availed himself of the services of local 
physicians and others competent to give an opinion. There is 
truth in the assertion that it is not an easy thing to give any 
accurate idea of what the cost of living may be at either the 
greater or the smaller health resorts, since fashion, the time of 
the season, the wants and the means of an invalid, and a variety 
of other considerations, have to be taken into account, though, 
broadly speaking, the minimum cost of board and lodging is 
seldom less than ten or twelve frances a day. The chapters which 
relate to the classification of the waters and their therapeutical 
virtues are accompanied by a directory of physicians, a list of 
hotels, and other useful information. . 

Biblical study, it appears, has been greatly stimulated 
amongst the more thonghtful section of the English-speaking 
race since the Revised Version of the Scriptures was given to 
the world. The aim of the “Cambridge Companion to the 
Bible” is to place within the reach of ordinary readers the broad 
results of modern critical research on the structure of the different 
books of the Bible, the growth of the Canon, and a variety of 
questions relating to the history and arehwology of the Old and 
New Testaments. The work appears under the general editor- 
ship of the Rey. J. R. Lumby, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge ; and amongst the contributors of 
special articles occur such well-known names as these of Dr. 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham; Dr, Stewart Perowne, Bishop of 
Winchester ; Canon Bonney ; and Professors G. Watkin, Skeat, 
and Robertson Smith. The volume contains a concordance, an 
index of proper names, a glossary of Bible words, and an 
entirely new set of coloured maps, some of which are of excep- 
tional merit. 

Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes has just been added to 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s useful series of French classics 
for English students. The play is edited by Mr. G. H. Clarke, 
with an introduction and notes, and the latter, without being too 
elaborate, are sufficient, and deal with the real and not the 
imaginary difficulties of the text. Moliére was never afraid to 
harp upon an old string, and there is truth in the assertion that 
of all French “ objets & échauffer la bile,” fashionable hypocrites, 
prudish women, and pedantic critics were the most likely to 
awaken his contempt. One of Moliére’s earliest plays was 

Les Précieuses Ridicules.” and it is intimately associated in 
scope and method with the one before us, which was written as 
late as 1672, the closing year of the dramatist’s life. It is in- 
comparably finer than the earlier comedy, with which it has 
otherwise not a little in common —indeed, it may almost be said 
to mark high-water tide in its author’s literary career. Mr. 
Clarke draws attention to the fact that Colley Cibber imitated 
his Femmes Sevantes in “The Refusal,” but Moliére himself 
has been aceused of borrowing more or less freely, though it 
was always according to the approved methods of genius. 
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